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Editorial 


ASCD’s Stake in Higher Education 


HE Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development properly has 
devoted most of its talents and resources 
to the improvement of the educational 
opportunities of children and youth of 
elementary and secondary school age. 
Through this issue of Educational Le ad- 
ership, the Association evidences its con- 
cern for the post-secondary education 
The membership, 
may well 


of American youth. 
and the readers of this issue, 
wonder why this extension of the in- 
terests of the Association at a time when 
they are beset by pressing problems of 
instruction and leadership in the public 
schools. The answer simply is that the 
Association has a stake in higher educa- 
tion, and higher education has a stake in 
ASCD. Neither is a simple holding. 

First, there is the professional aspect 
of ASCD’s stake in higher education. 
The Association, which is, in the last 
analysis, its membership, recognizes that 
education is a lifelong process. Its mem- 
bers are, therefore, professionally inter- 
ested in the character and quality of the 
educational experiences offered youth 
and adults after they have terminated 
their common school education. 

This professional interest covers the 
philosophy, the methodology, the organ- 
ization, and the content of higher edu- 
cation. Simply because the members are 
professional educators, they wish to be 
conversant with the philosophies which 
are contending for support in our col- 
leges. Likewise, they wish to assess the 
methods of instruction employed, to un- 
derstand the organizational structures to 
be found, and to grasp the scope of the 
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content offered in American colleges and 
universities. 

Second, there is the social aspect of 
ASCD’s stake in higher education. The 
Association, through its members, has 
always been concerned about the social 
outcomes of education. At this time 
when the role of college and university 
trained men and women is of paramount 
importance in all aspects of American 
life, the Association may properly make 
manifest its concern for the social out- 
comes of higher education. 

The social outcomes are complex, in- 
deed. On the quantitative side, society 
must be assured of a sufficient number 
of college trained men and women to 
fill the manpower needs of our indus- 
tries; Our agriculture, our government 
and our social agencies, including our 
and schools. On the qualita- 
tive side, society must be assured that 
the training is of sufficiently high stand- 
ard to meet its demands for competence. 
The man today who is “almost” compe- 
tent to discharge the obligations of his 
position may be a socially dangerous 
The quantitative and the qualita- 
tive demands underlie the efforts of 
guidance workers in our colleges to con- 
serve human resources by fitting ability 
and aptitude to the job to be done. 
consideration, 


churches 


man. 


Perhaps the central 
however, is the social utility of the con- 
tent of the programs offered. While few 
would argue that all knowledge is of 
equal worth, there is no unanimity of 
agreement upon what knowledge is of 
most worth. Yet all colleges, including 
the largest, must be selective in what 
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they teach because none can teach all. 
Certainly the individual student must 
select some content for study and pass 
up others. 

The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development has made very 
significant contributions to the selection 
of socially valuable content in public 
education. The principles of curriculum 
development and the criteria for con- 
tent selection supported by the Associa- 
tion might prove useful in our institu- 
tions of higher learning. The Associa- 
tion should not miss this opportunity to 
extend its influence in American educa- 
tion. 

There is, third, an ethical aspect to 
ASCD’s stake in higher education. The 
principles of democt racy and the highest 
ethical practices which the Association 
has supported in the common schools 
might well be continued and extended 
in the colleges. In fact, we have a moral 
obligation to support those who are con- 
cerned with the ethical development of 
college students by devoting space in 
our publications, time on our confer- 
ence programs and the services of our 
consultants to work in this area. 

Finally, as individuals, the members 
of ASCD have a selfish stake in higher 
Most of us return to the 
campuses in the summer for regular 
study or for conferences. Most of us are 
associated with recent college graduates 
and many of us are looking to the col- 
leges for new teachers to fill the vacan- 
cies in our schools. We pay taxes for 
the support of public colleges and make 
contributions, voluntarily or by tuition, 
to support the parochial or private ones. 

The Association, which is its mem- 
bership, has a stake in higher education. 


education. 


ASCD’s Contribution 


On the other hand, American educa- 
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tional institutions of post-secondary 
grade have a ASCD. That 
this often is not recognized, especially 
not 


stake in 
by the colleges themselves, does 
alter the fact. 

In their search for better methods of 
instruction and for more functional pat- 
terns of curriculum organization many 
colleges are utilizing principles and 
practices that have long been supported, 
and in some cases pioneered, by ASCD. 
Techniques of group discussion appli- 
cable in the college classroom, student- 
teacher planning, decision making fol- 
lowed by effective action, the 
development of democratic citizenship 


and 


on the campus and in life are vital con- 
cerns of colleges today. Such forward 
looking colleges, as a matter of pro- 
fessional right, may reasonably expect 
the full support of the Association and 
of its individual members in their work 
in such areas. 

While it is certainly not the ultimate 
vocation, the fact is that obtaining a 
good college education is the immediate 
vocation in which increasing numbers 
of American youth engage directly after 
schools. American 


leaving secondary 


colleges, and behind them the Ameri- 
can people, are deeply concerned about 
the competencies which the graduates 
of secondary schools bring to this voca- 
tion. 

With no implication of incrimination, 
and no liking for recrimination, the 
colleges are seeking effective ways of 
working on the underlying problems 
which are the mutual responsibility of 
themselves and of the secondary schools. 
To an increasing extent they are coming 
to recognize that the great professional 
organizations devoted to curriculum and 
instruction, of which ASCD is certainly 
one, can be the agencies supporting 
these mutual endeavors. The conference 
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programs, the publications and the pro- 


such professional organizations are of 
immediate significance to our colleges. 

Let us then recognize that the colleges 
do have a stake in the deliberations of 
this Association, in its publications, and 
in the decisions of its members that 
bear upon the competence of youth 
to enter this vocation. 

Finally, and perhaps most fundamen- 
tally, the colleges may reasonably expect 
the members of this Association in their 
local communities to be the educational 
statesmen who will work to make the 
colleges of their areas a dynamic in- 
fluence in the lives of their people. The 


fessional activities of the members of 





social effectiveness of colleges of all 
types and in all localities will be affected 
by the vision of this Association and of 
its members. 

In recognition of the fact that the 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development and _ institutions of 
higher learning have mutual interests, 
and each a stake in the other, this issue 
of Educational Leadership is devoted to 
“Meeting Public Demands for Higher 
Education.” 


—Hazen A. Curtis, professor of edu- 
cation, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; member, ASCD_ Publications 


Committee. 


Have You Registered for ASCD’s 
Twelfth Annual Conference? 


Plans for the Twelfth Annual Con 


ference to be held in St. Louis, Mis- 


souri, March 17-21, 1957 are well under way. A variety of new ideas 
have been incorporated in the planning this year, and we are sure you 


wont want to miss this meeting. 


Theme of the conference will be: 


Education and the Future: Appraisal and Planning. General sessions 
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will focus directly on the theme and will provide insights as to the kinds 
of things which curriculum workers will be considering some years hence. 
Again this vear over 85 study discussion groups will discuss proble ms of 
mutual interest. These groups will focus on sharing experiences and infor- 
mation on topics of concern to school people, specific publications, re- 
search papers and research techniques. Assemblies and clinics also will 
provide opportunities for participants to hear outstanding educators dis- 
cuss curriculum problems. 


Preregistration forms have been sent to members of ASCD. If you have 
not returned yours, please do so in the near future so that you may be 
assured of the study group of your choice and take advantage of the 
reduced preregistration fee. 


For further information and preregistration forms write to: ASCD, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 















FRANCIS KEPPEL 


Expanding to Meet Needs 
in Higher Education 


“The question is not whether to expand our facilities for edu- 


cation beyond the high school but how to expand them.” 


The 


community college offers great promise in this direction. 


ANY ARGUMENTS in favor of ex- 

panding higher education in the 
United States have been made. Of these, 
three seem relevant for this discussion: 
the increase in the national birth rate, the 
ever greater need for highly skilled per- 
sonnel in the American economy, and 
the need for a better educated citizenry 
if the American democracy is to take 
its proper place in the world today. 
To these three arguments may be added 
a statement of fact which must be con- 
sidered: higher education is increasingly 
Whether this is 
wise or desirable is, at the moment, aside 
All signs point in the 


becoming fashionable. 


from the point. 
direction of an even greater demand for 
education beyond the high school in 
the coming decade than was the c 
in the decade just past. 

These three arguments, together with 
the statement of fact, seem to me per- 
The question is not whether 
to expand our facilities for education 
beyond the high school but how to ex- 


case 


suasive. 


pand them. 

In view of all the public and profes- 
sional discussion of this topic, there is 
surely little need to develop these points 
in greater detail. 
here only because of a tendency in the 
thinking of some concerned with higher 
education to accept the conclusion—but 


They are mentioned 
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to regret the reasons. As a result, the 
last few years have shown a disposition 
on the part of some colleges and uni- 
versities, and of some leaders in higher 
education, to wish the problem away— 
or at least to let someone else solve it. 

The policy of “Let John do it” might 
be satisfactory in a nation with central- 
ized management of policy and practice 
in education. Under these circum- 
stances, an official of Government would 
be held responsible by the people. Ii 
adequate provision were not made for 
the coming generations, the 
ment in authority would be brought 
sharply to task. C learly, this is not the 
situation in the United States. 
tralization of management applies both 
to schools and to colleges, and both to 
public and to private institutions. The 
solution of nation-wide problems there- 


Govern- 


Decen- 


fore becomes a collaborative task and 
one in which every institution and 
dividual must pray his part. To say, 
“Let John do it, 
the long run, 
alone.” 

Since the United States is a continent, 
rather than a nation in the European 


, in effect, to say in 
“Let Washington do it 


sense, Wwe may presume a wide variation 
of practice from one part of the country 
to another, and between differing socio- 


economic situations. There can be little 
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doubt that the expansion in higher 
education will take place across the 
board: i.e., most present types of  insti- 
tutions providing instruction beyond the 
high school will expand in one way or 
another. Yet, if sensible cooperation and 
planning are to take place, there must 
be agreement on some basic principles. 
Two of these would seem to me to gov- 
ern. Expansion must be managed in a 
way that brings us ever nearer the na- 
tional goal of equal opportunity for 
youth, without regard to race, or re- 
ligion, or economic circumstance. Sec- 
ond, expansion must be so managed as 
to make the most economical use of 
funds and personnel; and in the next 
twenty years, the most serious problem 
will be personnel. 


The Community College 
Offers Promise 


When these two governing principles 
are applied to the three considerations 
listed at the start of this article, there 
seems to be one logical conclusion: the 
major part of expansion should take place 
in the junior or community colleges. 
Every study indicates that the chances 
of obtaining higher education for chil- 
dren of middle and lower economic 
groups increase greatly when an institu- 
tion is to be found near home. A net- 
work of community colleges across the 
nation would therefore bring us far 
closer to our goal of equal opportunity. 
In addition, recent studies of the avail- 
able facilities for training faculty for 
the four-year colleges and universities 
make it clear that there will be a seri- 
ous shortage for the next two or three 
decades. The chances of expanding 
these four-year colleges and universities 
to meet the demand, while at the same 
time maintaining quality of teaching and 


research, therefore, are low. 
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This does not mean, however, that 
there are not a large number of highly 
educated men and women in communi- 
ties all over the country who would be 
capable of giving the type of instruction 
needed in the first two years of post- 
high school study. On the contrary, the 
United States is relatively wealthy from 
this point of view. Included in these 
groups would be those who have retired 
from academic work, some of the staff 
of the public and private school sys- 
tems, and a wide range of specialized 
personnel connected with industry and 
commerce. This last group may be of 
particular importance. There has been 
an immense growth of training pro- 
grams within industry in recent years, 
and it seems reasonable to expect that 
this type of training will increase as the 
years go by. To meet the need for a 
higher percentage of skilled personnel, 
the refore, collaborative efforts between 
community colleges and commerce and 
industry are obviously sensible. This can 
presumably best be accomplished at 
the community level where collaboration 
can take place with a minimum of waste 
motion in planning and the use of per- 
sonnel. 

Finally, the American people have 
long been accustomed to solving their 
educational problems at the community 
level. Here the whole system of financ- 
ing for public schools has been estab- 
lished. Community plans for educational 
growth still form the basis of state pro- 
grams of financial aid. Since it seems 
likely that expansion in education be- 
yond the high school will have to take 
place largely with tax support, it is 
reasonable to argue that existing ma- 
chinery should be used. 

It should be made clear that this 
argument for expansion primarily at 
the community college level does 
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not imply that there should be no ex- 
pansion in four-year colleges or gradu- 
ate and professional instruction. Quite 
the opposite. If the predictions of the 
economists are correct, the nation will 
need a higher percentage at all levels 
of skilled occupations, including those 
involving research and complex manage- 
ment. To urge the expansion of com- 
munity colleges is an argument in favor 
of maintaining and improving the qual- 
ity of the present four-year colleges and 
universities, and not an argument which 
would lead either to weakening them or 
to reducing their influence. What is 
needed is an over-all view of the national 
need and the present educational struc- 
ture. Seen in this context, our weak- 
ness is at the point of providing equal 
opportunity for the able student, and 
at the point of providing adequate facili- 
ties for training a higher percentage of 
skilled personnel. 

Nor should an argument for expan- 
sion at the level of the community col- 
lege be taken as an argument in oppo- 
sition to liberal education. Quite apart 
from its inherent value, a strong case 
can be made that a good general or 
liberal education is essential for the citi- 
zen of the coming decades. Community 
college programs, whether designed for 
those to continue to the four-year col- 
lege, or whether designed in collabora- 
tion with industry for specialized skills, 
should include substantial allocations of 
time to the humanities and to the social 
sciences. Among the most hopeful de- 
velopments since the second war have 
been the programs evolved in the lead- 
ing institutes of technology in these 
areas. Because of the high level of sci- 
entific specialization in such institutions, 
it has often not been easy to work out 
an effective collaboration between the 
humanities and the sciences. Commu- 
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nity colleges with smaller faculties and 
student bodies should be able, presum- 
ably, to work out such programs with 
greater ease. 

James B. Conant, in urging the expan- 
sion of community colleges, pointed to 
the necessity of making them “fashion- 
able.” Clearly, this is an important 
point. If high-school graduates regard 
them as merely a poor substitute for 
the fashionable four-year college, then 
their programs will never be successful. 
For this reason a close interrelation with 
the colleges is essential. The success- 
ful record of such relationship in several 
states shows that this can be done. 
Fully as important as the need for be- 
coming “fashionable” is the need for 
making these institutions, in the best 
sense, “practical.” In days of a rapidly 
changing economy, this implies close 
collaboration with those parts of society 
which are taking the lead in technologi- 
cal advance. In the American economy 
this means business and industry. _ It 
would be ridiculous to prepare young 
people for highly skilled occupations 
which are no longer needed because 
of scientific advance. The programs of 
the community colleges should there- 
fore be established with the cooperation 
of science and industry, and it is prob- 
able that some of the actual instruction 
should be given as “on the job” train- 
ing. Such collaborative patterns have, 
of course, been established in many parts 
of the country with outstanding success. 
What is suggested here is therefore not 
anything new, but rather the develop- 
ment of activities in which the American 
people have a long body of effective 


experience. 


FRANCIS KEPPEL is dean, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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As one looks across the scene of edu- 
cational facilities for youth in the United 
States, and as one considers the diffi- 
culties ahead in sensible expansion, per- 
haps the key problem is that of coopera- 
tion. Lacking any central and powerful 
agency for planning and coordination, 
the several parts of American education 
have tended in recent decades to sepa- 
rate from each other rather than to join 
forces. Prior to 1900, the secondary 
schools and the colleges were in close 
working relationship. With the expan- 
sion of high schools, however, a smaller 
percentage of graduates were capable 
of or interested in further education and 
the curriculum of the secondary school 
therefore became subject to many other 
influences. Personal and official connec- 
tions between teachers and administrat- 
ors of the schools and the colleges be- 
came fewer and fewer as the decades of 
the twentieth century went by. It is per- 
haps fair now to say that the colleges 
have influence only in the college pre- 
paratory aspect of the high-school cur- 
riculum—and that even here the influ- 
ence is far weaker than it was fifty years 
ago. The detached observer of the Amer- 
ican scene might therefore comment 








that we are ina poor position to attempt 
a collaborative effort. He might go fur- 
ther and point out that we lack infor- 
mation on the interrelationship between 
our educational system and the growth 
and working of the American economy. 
On these grounds he might express 
doubts whether we are in a position to 
attempt a sensible expansion of higher 
education. 

Such arguments do not seem to me 
compelling. There are healthy signs of 
a rapprochement between the several 
parts of the school and college world. 
The lively activities initiated by the 
scholarly and learned societies of the 
past few years are a clear indication of a 
reviving interest in the whole of Ameri- 
can education by leaders in the collegiate 
world. The appointment of a Presidential 
Committee education beyond the 
high school is still another indication. If 
we are to maintain our policy of de- 
centralization of management and of 
centers of initiative, we must develop 
formal and informal methods of break- 


on 


ing down existing barriers of understand- 
ing and cooperation. The community 
college would seem to me an admirable 
first step in this direction. 


Are You a Comprehensive Member of ASCD? 


Comprehensive membership in ASCD entitles one to: 


> Eight issues of Educational Leadership 
> The Yearbook 


> News Exchange, the Association’s newsletter to’ members 


> Biennial Handbook, listing the total membership, commissions, committees, and 
other pertinent information about ASCD 


> Reduced fees at the annual conference 


> All publications issued during your period of membership 


> All other privileges of membership. 


Send your eleven dollars to ASCD today so that you will receive the above -advantages 


for the forthcoming year. 


For further information write to: ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
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Bridging the Gap 


ARTHUR E. HAMALAINEN 


What is being done to bridge the gap between the liberal 


arts college and the teachers college? 


Progress toward this 


goal is indicated in several current programs. 


HE IMMEDIATE reaction of a col- 

league at summer school to the sub- 
ject of this article was, “Mister, that’s no 
gap—that’s a gulf.” 

This, unfortunately, 
picture of the relationship between the 
liberal arts and teachers colleges. Rugg 
decried the situation when he empha- 
sized the wide gap between the two 
groups.' John Whitelaw has 
prompted to say that “In the field 
teacher education the conflict between 
the liberal arts camp, on the one hand, 
and the practical school administrators, 
on the other, has reached the state of 
boredom where further discussion can 
only be guaranteed by the most out- 
rageous statements from either side.” 2 
However, in spite of this pessimism, and 
the ofttimes seemingly hopeless situ- 
ation, progress is being made in over- 
coming this obstacle which has been 
termed “the most vital problem in 
teacher education of this mid-twentieth 
century.” 

First of all, on the action level, we do 
find teacher and liberal arts groups who 
are willing to face this problem together. 
At Carleton College, under the direction 


is too often a true 


been 


* Harold O. Rugg. The Teacher of Teachers. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Ch. 
VIL. 

*John Whitelaw. “Carleton College Shows 
the Way.” Higher Education. Washington, 
D. C.: Office of Education. 
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of a visiting consultant, Dr. Woodring, 
the liberal arts and teachers college fac- 
ulties worked together for an extended 
period of time to develop a program re- 
lating the two points of view more 
closely than had been done before. At 
Harvard, it is stated that the Master’s 
Degree Program in education is “jointly 
sponsored by the faculty of arts and 
science and the faculty of education.” 

A program which has been in opera- 
tion since the 1930's is the All-University 
Plan at Syracuse University begun un- 
der the direction of the Dean of the 
School of Education, Harry S. Ganders. 
Here the School of Education is thought 
of as a part of all of the other colleges 
on the campus, yet retains its identity 
in certain professional, technical areas. 
Under this plan, professors from the lib- 
eral arts college assume the responsibil- 
ity for prospective teachers in their 
areas for their knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter content, and the method- 
ology; and they are the ones who super- 
vise the.student teaching. They attend 
meetings with the faculty of the School 
of Education. The School of Education 
retains control all admission re- 
quirements. * 


over 


“Three Teacher Edu- 
Harvard Educa- 


* Robert J. Schaefer. 
cation Programs at Harvard.” 
tional Review 23:60-4, 1953. 

‘In conference with Harry S. Ganders, 
gust 1956. 


Au- 











We also note a program such as that 
at Adelphi College, under the direction 
of Agnes Snyder, where the liberal arts 
and education faculties work on “a com- 
mon combined general and professional 
education basis.” There are, of course, 
other places that could be pointed out 
where attempts are being made by the 
two groups to bridge the gap between 
the liberal arts and teacher education, 
but space does not permit mentioning 


them all. 


A Liberal-Professional 
Education 


Other than this willingness to discuss 
the total program of teacher education 
by the liberal arts and teacher educa- 
tion groups, we find frequent concern 
about the meaning of liberal education 
for the student of today. There appears 
to be a tendency to move from the posi- 
tion that the liberal arts are exclusively 
concerned with the seven classic arts 
to the position that liberal and general 
education are one. “The terms 
have lost precise meaning,” says Dean 
Keppel in his 1954-55 Report to the 
President of Harvard University, so he 
uses them interchangeably. 

Theodore Greene, in his Liberal Edu- 
cation Reconsidered, takes a_ broader 
point of view than has been held pre- 
viously by many of the more conserva- 
tive group. In this expanded definition 
of the meaning of the liberal arts there 
seems to be an inclination to consider 
general education from a 
Apparently 


liberal or 
holistic point of 
there is a growing interest in consider- 
ing the whole individual in his liberal 
education, an interest in providing in 


view. 
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the liberal education a study at first- 
hand, as well as verbally, of the local and 
world community and a desire to bring 
about a deep and broad understanding 
of life as a whole, together with the re- 
lationship of one’s work to this life. It 
is not improbable that out of such a 
search for an adequate liberal education 
the relationship of liberal and_profes- 
sional education will be seen as two 
parts of one total situation. 

If this trend should continue we may 
begin to think more of a liberal-pro- 
fessional education as one education 
rather than liberal versus professional 
education as two entities. 

This point of view was found re- 
flected to a large degree in the New 
College Experiment conducted at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
more recently continued with some mod- 
ification at Adelphi College under the 
aegis of Agnes Snyder and Thomas 
Alexander. The program is carried out 
with concern for the individual as a 
controlling factor. It is “based on a 
series of experiences designed to develop 
the individual potentialities of each 
student as a person . . . a series of ex- 
periences forms the framework of the 
curriculum: orientation, 
work in industry, participation in com- 
munity service, foreign study, wide ac- 
quaintance with schools and other edu- 
cational institutions at home and abroad, 
participation in out-of-school activities 
with children and adults, student teach- 
the richness of 


pre-freshman 


ing and internship 
the liberal arts education which the 
students are pursuing is coordinated 
with the more strictly professional as- 
pects of the program . . . the program 
is developmental . . . how the program 
is affecting the individual is the major 
concern the problem at all times 
is to find those experiences which will 
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best develop the inherent potentialities 
of the individual.” 

Somewhat similar in its outlook is 
the bio-psychological approach at Troy, 
Alabama, where general education is 
unified in its purpose and_ planning. 
The freshman year emphasizes personal 
guidance. Forty- -eight quarter hours of 
education and psychology are required 
of all education students. Secondary 
education majors acquire credit in a 
number of contributing courses. Both 
groups take three psychological and 
three foundations courses in education. 

Even in those situations where there 
is little or no contact between the 
liberal arts and the professional educa- 
tion groups some outstanding efforts to 
bring closer relationship between the 
liberal arts and teacher education are 
meeting with success. The state teachers 
colleges are notable for their efforts in 
this direction. Dean Keppel observed 
this when in his 1954-55 Report he noted 
that “Some of our strongest graduates 
have been trained in teachers colleges 
which have devised programs of gen- 
eral education which, in my judgment, 
are distinctly stronger than those that 
may be found in colleges which claim 
the name of liberal arts. The strengthen- 
ing of the curriculum in the arts, social 
sciences, and sciences in many teachers 
colleges is a development which has 
been inadequately understood in recent 
years in the academic world. There 
is a far greater agreement between the 
aims of these institutions and the 
stronger liberal arts colleges than ap- 
pears on the surface.” Rugg has stated 
that “the most important cooperative 
rethinking and reconstruction of teacher 
education in the United States is being 

* Department of Education, Adelphi College. 
Student Teaching: An Experience Contributing 


to Personal Development. Garden City, New 
York: the Department, June 1955. 
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done in the State Teachers Colleges 
(irrespective of name) or in private 
colleges in which the facilities for the 


education of teachers are closely inte- 
grated.” ‘ 

The State Teachers College at Troy, 
Alabama may be cited as an ex ‘ample 
of work in this direction. The f faculty 
has devised a total four year program, 
taking in the entire education of the 
teacher from the freshman to the senior 
year. The content of the academic cur- 
riculum was changed in many respects, 
the teaching of history was revised, and 
there has been wise use of the Great 
Books. Freedom is felt in crossing aca- 
demic lines. 

There are, finally, those college facul- 
ties which have attempted to meet a 
broadened concept of liberal and teacher 
education by making it possible for 
their students to have firsthand contact 
with the local and world communities. 
Among these are Tallahassee, Florida, 
and Gainesville, Florida, and Queens 
College of New York City which take 
their students on extended bus trips to 
other parts of the country than the one 
they already know. Some, like Adelphi 

College, have their students spend sev- 
eral months in Europe, living with 
family there, studying the culture 2sP 
education of that country. Others, like 
the University of Illinois, and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, have a 
broad basis of sociological foundations 
for prospective teachers. 

Direct reference to those college pro- 
grams which emphasize a_ preliminary 
liberal arts education as a foundation 
for a teacher education program has 
not been stressed in this discussion since 
there is too often too little reference of 
one part of the program to the other. 
Most promise seems to be offered by 


° Harold O. Rugg. Op. cit., p. 231-32. 
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those colleges which require “readiness” 
for professional training and yet deter- 
mine that once this readiness has been 
reached, liberal arts and teacher educa- 
tion programs should be closely inter- 
related. 

In summary, it may be said that in 
those colleges where a rigid definition 
of the liberal arts is held, little is being 
done to bridge the gap between the 
liberal arts colleges and the teachers 
colleges. In those institutions the pro- 
fessors of liberal arts look upon their 
colleagues in the teacher education di- 
visions as too practical, too concerned 
with methodology, too superficial. The 
educators, in turn, look to the professors 
of the liberal arts as too theoretical, too 
stuffy, and too much out of tune with 
life. 

However, where the attempts have 
been made by the two groups to get 
together to solve a common problem— 
the best education of teachers—the fol- 
lowing things appear to have happened: 

1. The definitions of liberal arts and 
general education have come to have 
much in common. 





2. The liberal arts and teacher edu- 
cation have assumed an approach of 
concern with the development of the 
total individual. 

3. Both groups have shown a deep 
interest in a more realistic education 
for teachers that concerns actual com- 
munity experience. 

4. The foundations of the teacher edu- 
cation program have broadened to in- 
clude the esthetic, sociological, psycho- 
logical, and biological, rather than the 
merely intellectual. 

5. There has been concern with the 
development of an adequate social phi- 
losophy. 

6. Teacher education has been rec- 
ognized as a distinctive discipline. 

The extent to which inter-relationship 
has been achieved between liberal arts 
education and teacher education is on 
the whole very slight. Here and there 
one recognizes approaches of consider- 
able promise. It may be that a syn- 
thesis of these various approaches will 
prove to be the foundation on which 
an adequate bridge between liberal arts 
and teacher education is achieved. 


DISCIPLINE FOR TODAY’S CHILDREN AND YOUTH (New Revision) 


GrorGE V. SHEVIAKOV AND Fritz REDL 
New Revision by Sypit K. RicHARDSON 
64 pages $1.00 


This booklet is written for teachers, students, and parents eager to gain new 
insight into the theory and practice of democratic discipline. 


It is a sound, yet sparkling treatment of problems of discipline and self-control. 


Describes the kind of discipline we’re looking for, the growth toward selt-guidance, 
and the “three main headaches” of group discipline. 


Dramatizes the teacher’s role in educating for self-discipline. 


Discusses democratic principles to guide our practices. 


Analyzes what most frequently “goes wrong” in school groups. 


Order from: ASCD, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HERE ARE always strong pressures, 

often very direct and specific, on col- 
leges which give professional training. 
No professional college is completely free 
to determine a professional training pro- 
zram. 

This fact comes from the framework 
in which professional training is given, 
a framework which makes professional 
training in most instances both exposed 
and responsive to external pressures— 
and, perhaps, fortunately so. 


Sources of Pressure 


There are three major clusters of pres- 
sures on professional training in the 
United States. Before sketching these, it 
should be noted that deeper study than 
this article affords will show consider- 
able interlocking and merging among 
these group pressures. The channels 
through which they operate are discrete 
but common influences and points of 
view often affect the persons represent- 
ing the sources of pressure. 


The profession. The profession itself 
is a major influence upon its professional 
schools. Most would agree that this is as 
it should be. At the same time, however 
since a profession sometimes perpetuates 
a specious or provincial point of view, 
it is well that counter-pressures be kept 
alive. 
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ROBERT WHITE 


Professional Training 


Amid Pressures 


What pressures, whether from the profession, from institutions, 
associations or other sources, affect today’s professional prep- 
aration? This is a comprehensive analysis of such influences. 


To considerable degree, the profes- 
sional college faculty itself consists of 
members of the profession and this be- 
comes a channel of influence. For ex- 
ample, nearly all teacher education col- 
leges hope to staff their professional 
courses with persons who, among other 
qualifications, hold teacher certification 
and have had substantial teaching ex- 
perience. The fact that the college fac- 
ulty members are professionals has, of 
course, an effect upon the faculty’s view 
of curriculum and instruction. The prac- 
ticing professionals in all professions 
often claim that this policy results in 
some unrealism and impracticability. 

The alumni of the professional train- 
ing colleges are another channel of pro- 
fessional influence. They should be 
highly valuable in testing the college's 
effectiveness but have been modestly 
used for evaluation and _ constructive 
criticism. 

However, and more importantly, pro- 
fessions affect professional training pro- 
grams through organized national bodies. 
In general, these committees or councils 
on professional education carry great in- 
fluence. In some professions, a national 
practitioners’ educational council is the 
accrediting body and its frown can ob- 


literate an individual school; in other 
professions such a national council is a 
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part in varying degree of the accredita- 
tion organize ition. In some professions the 
national voice restricts itself to matters 
of general standards and effectiveness; 
in others it will reach into such relative 
minutiae as manner of organization of 
the college, time allocations within the 
curriculum, and others. 

It should be restated that nearly all 
professions have national ec ducational 
councils with great influence on the 
training programs but that the degree 
and methods of organization vary among 
the professions. Apparently the only two 
major fields of professional training in 
which the colleges do not have to deal 
with national professional councils are 
business and theology. The American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness and the American Association of 
Theological Schools work with standards 
and accreditation without cooperation or 
control from a_ national professional 
body. The reason for these two excep- 
tions is clear. 

On the other hand, the educational 
council of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation is undisputed in standards and 
accreditation of medical schools and 
similar situation exists in such other pro- 
fessional training fields as law, forestry, 
osteopathy, and others. Another signifi- 
cant pattern sets up a national control 

which the profession, the organized 
colleges and legal agencies share. The 
Council on Dental Education, for exam- 
ple, has three representatives each from 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools, American Association of Dental 
Examiners and the American Dental As- 
sociation. This pattern is noted also in 
pharmacy, architecture, and teacher edu- 
cation (National Council for Accredita- 
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tion of Teacher Education). In other 
professions where there is no legal inter- 
est in qualifications this control is shared 
by the professional body and the col- 
leges, as in journalism. 

In teacher education, there are numer- 
ous ways in which the profession can 
have influence on the training program. 
Some of these are quite informal since 
most colleges for teacher education are 
active in in-service programs, are repre- 
sented at professional meetings and carry 
on other activities which make possible 
back-and-forth communication. In addi- 
tion most states have a Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards commis- 
sion as an auxiliary of the state educa- 
tion association and have some form of 
comprehensive teacher education coun- 
cil. The difficulty is that few of these 
organizations get above consideration of 
matters of the moment or few have staff- 
ing adequate to guarantee effective con- 
tinuity of effort. 

The sum of the practitioner’s impact 
upon professional training programs is 
valuable but could be made much more 
o. There are some drawbacks, too, such 
as on occasion when the professionals 
have, as a selfish move, attempted to es- 
tablish numerical quotas for admission 
to the colleges, have been specious or 
arbitrary in ruling on training standards 
or procedures or fail to recognize educa- 
tional objectives other than the profes- 
sional training. However, these influences 
do in the main seek to strengthen train- 
ing standards and the profession mutu- 
ally and do indubitably serve to challenge 
some colleges with somnolent aspirations. 


Legal agencies. Legal certification is 
required for the practice of most pro- 
fessions. In consequence, legal agencies 
have developed a considerable interest 
in and influence on professional schools. 
At first, this influence was expressed 
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through the licensure of individuals seek- 
ing to practice the profession. The next 
step was establishment of procedures for 
various profes- 
In the most 


giving approval to the 
sional schools in the state. 
recent development, national councils or 
associations of the various state certify- 
ing officers are collaborating extensively 
with representatives of national profes- 
sional groups and _ professional college 
associations in studying and acting on 
professional training programs. This de- 
velopment can be seen in architecture, 
dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, and 
teacher education, and in others it is in- 
directly but potently found as in the 
legal requirement of 42 states that medi- 
cal schools must be approved by the 
Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association or in the 
general particips ition of judges and courts 
in licensure of new attorneys. 

The moving of this interest to a na- 
tional level is probably fortunate. It has 
been noted in the past that state stand- 
ards were generally inferior to those of 
the regional accrediting associations. 

The legal interest in professional train- 
ing expresses, of course, the general pub- 
lic interest and to some extent a prac- 
titioner’s influence also. In a number of 
the 
or institutional approval are manned by 
members of that profession. The fact of 


states, various boards for licensing 


their responsibility to either the governor 
or legislature serves to place them as a 
liaison between professional and public 
interests. 

As one might anticipate, the practices 
among the 48 states and among the vari- 
ous professions show wide variations in 
the manner and degree in which the legal 
interest is expressed. As a matter of 
record, some states for some professions 


do little more than establish a licensing 
board which is rarely reviewed. In other 
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fields, including teacher education, there 
is continuing interest often specific and 
detailed. A recent Ohio teacher certifica- 
tion pattern, for example, set a ceiling 
on the credit hours in_ professional 
courses which could be earned in ap- 
proved teacher education institutions by 
future elementary school teachers. In a 
number of states, legal agencies pre- 
scribe the minimum number of credit 
hours in general education to be earned 
by future teachers. Many of these actions 
considerably reduce the discretion of the 
professional college faculties. 

On the other hand, 
higher education are greatly encouraged 
by the manner in which legal interest in 
professional education is developing. 
The trend toward national-level discus- 
sion and a growing emphasis on qualita- 


most students of 


tive as against quantitative measures are 
hopeful. Opportunities for broad-based 
discussions between legal officers and 
professional representatives are now in- 
creasing. 

Higher education. By far the major 
portion of American professional train- 
ing is given within the framework of 
higher education generally. With only a 
few exceptions such as in osteopathy or 
in the case of a handful of the 82 medi- 
cal schools, the professional college in 
America has lodgment in a complex in- 
stitution such as a university or, by itself, 
provides education in addition to the 
purely professional work. Certainly less 
than ten per cent of all American pro- 
fessional education is provided by col- 
leges which give only the professional 
training and are not units within institu- 
tions of higher education. 

In fact, many liberal arts colleges give 
professional training. It is a rare liberal 
arts college which is completely nonpro- 
fessional or nonvocational. Separate pro- 
fessional schools will be formed when 
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there is a large enough student body with 
specialized objectives or when certain 
legal or accrediting influences come to 
bear. Within higher education, the pro- 
fessional colleges have autonomy in vary- 
ing degree, usually rather considerable in 
curriculum and instruction and some- 
times almost completely so in staff prob- 
lems. For example, a medical school pro- 
fessor in a complex university usually 
receives a far larger salary ‘than the 
professor of English in the same institu- 
tion. Apparently, the larger the univer- 
sity, the greater the curricular autonomy 
of the professional school. In a very large 
complex state university it is not unusual 
to find the graduate-credit programs in 
law, medicine, engineering, etc., removed 
from the control of the graduate council. 
In several instances, two-thirds of all the 
institution’s graduate credit work is not 
supervised by the graduate council. 

However, there are always presidents, 
vice-presidents, budget committees, 
boards of trustees and general faculty 
organizations so that regardless of the 
degree of autonomy the professional 
school finds itself in an arena of institu- 
tional discussion and supply of resource. 
This has its inevitable effect upon deter- 
mination of the objectives of the pro- 
gram, methods of instruction, credit re- 
porting, etc. The net result is a brake 
upon runaway or separatist tendencies. 
General education receives more atten- 
tion than it otherwise would. The profes- 
sional school becomes a little more con- 
scious of judgments on the type of stu- 
dent it attracts and more sensitive to 
impressions of its instructional effective- 
ness. In these and many other ways, in- 
cluding the growing impact of higher 
education as a whole upon accrediting 
procedures, the location of professional 
training within higher education gen- 
erally creates significant pressures. 
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Areas of Influence 
At this point, we can briefly review 
some of the current problems of profes- 
sional training as these are affected by 
the pressures or influences described 


above. 


The place of general education. 
There is agreement that general educa- 
tion must be provided for in any program 
of professional education. How large a 
segment of the total program should be 
giv en to general education is not yet an- 
swered uniformly by the professional 
schools. Nor has there been a uniform 
answer to the question of how the gen- 
eral education shall be provided, whether 
prior to professional training in a pre- 
professional program or concurrently, 
either through separate courses or infil- 
trated in professional courses. 

Philosophically, the question is still 
moot as to whether or not general educa- 
tion can be afforded within the profes- 
sional program. Actually and historically, 
there is a well-developed trend to segre- 
gating it from professional training and 
requiring its completion prior to the spe- 
cialized program. At present, architec- 
ture, teacher education, forestry, engi- 
neering, journalism, nursing and _phar- 
macy merge the two into a single post- 
high school program. Medicine, den- 
tistry, law, osteopathy, veterinary medi- 
cine, library science, theology and others 
require completion of a general educa- 
tion program of from two to four years 
prior to admission to the profession: al 
program. 

Recent movements, even in teacher 
education, have featured increase in the 
general education requirements and 
stipulating these as preprofessional re- 
quirements. In actual practice, this move- 
ment exceeds minimum stated require- 
ments. As an illustration, one might note 
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that the minimum requirement for ad- 
mission to medical school is customarily 
three years of general education but at 
present approximately two-thirds of new 
medical school students have had four 
vears. Influences stemming from the pro- 
fession and from higher education gen- 
erally have been significant in this trend. 

Course content and instruction. In 
this area, professional education has 
made some remarkable contributions 
which could well be emulated in other 
areas of higher education. Originality 
and fixation on objective have produced 
a number of intriguing instructional de- 
vices such as the student teaching or ad- 
ministrative internship in teacher educa- 
tion, the case method and moot court 
in law, the field project in engineering, 
the internship and residency in medicine, 
clinical observation in a number of fields 
or the case work in social work. The 
dynamic quality of these cannot be de- 
nied. Their values lie not alone in the 
practicality and pertinence of the course 
but also in the self-growth opportunity 
afforded the student. In that, they are an 
interesting example for the rest of higher 
education and in this instance profes- 
sional education should be on the send- 
ing instead of the receiving end. 

On such problems as these the influ- 
ences stemming from higher education 
generally have not been helpful. The 
necessity, for example, of assigning cred- 
it-hour values to all activity is stultifying. 
Professional education programs have 
rather modest about 
intruding actual professional observation 
within the courses, thereby fail- 
ing to take advantage of the strong moti- 
vation available. Happily, however, the 
influence of the profession itself and the 
necessities of the professional training 
program have produced an effective and 
stimulating originality in at least the cli- 


also been, perforce, 


“basic” 
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mactic phases of American professional 
training programs. 

Accreditation. Historically, the re- 
gional accrediting associations were first 
in the field with the North Central As- 
sociation and the Southern Association, 
formed in 1895, although they did not 
begin to accredit colleges until shortly 
after 1910. The medical education report 
of Abraham Flexner in 1910 is the major 
single event from which to date profes- 
sional accreditation. Within a few years 
there was medical education accrediting. 
During the next decade and a half pro- 
fessional accrediting grew rapidly, so 
much so that after years of concern ex- 
pressed by university presidents and an 
ineffective blocking move in 1939, the 
National Commission on Accrediting was 
formed in 1950 by a number of powerful 
university and college associations. This 
commission desired to devise a statement 
of accrediting principles and to formu- 
late methods producing agreement be- 
tween those principles and the practices 
of the various accrediting agencies. At 
the time, it was popularly remarked that 
the accrediters were to be accredited. 

The criticisms of the accrediting proc- 
ess which such efforts seek to correct 
may be briefly summarized as the danger 
of a vitiating uniformity, a closely held 
or oligarchic control of some profes- 
sional accrediting agencies, inadequate 
standards, improper accrediting proced- 
ures, extreme proliferation of accrediting 
groups and the loss of institutional auton- 
omy. The latter point was particularly 
irritating to the central administrations 
of the larger schools. Each professional 
school could arm its budget and staff 
requests with the power of its accredit- 
ing association and thereby contribute 
to a predetermination of such vital mat- 
ters outside of local jurisdiction. 

Most observers agree that many of 
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these criticisms were valid. Few of the 
professional accrediting agencies had 
reached the levels of qualitative stand- 
ards or of the sensitive and imaginative 
procedures displayed by the regional as- 
sociations such as the North Central As- 
sociation. Procedures of some agencies 
were undoubtedly specious and arbitrary. 
For example, one of the more powerful 
professional councils presumed to pass 
judgment on the form of administrative 
control of its pertinent units within their 
institutions, a feature well beyond such 
considerations as curriculum, quality of 
staff, effectiveness of program or others. 

Apparently, recent activities have in- 
spired all concerned to improve their 
procedures and there are growing pros- 
pects for helpful cooperative operation 
between the regional associations and 
the professional accrediting bodies. 

On the other hand, there is no indica- 
tion of abated vigor in professional ac- 
crediting. In fact, at about the time the 
National Commission on Accrediting was 
being organized, events were bringing 
into existence the first national accredit- 
ing body for professional teacher educa- 
tion, the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE). 
It has been thought that the imminent 
onset of NCATE was the trigger or cul- 
minating factor inspiring creation of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 

Much of the commission’s time has 
been given to negotiations concerning 
authorization of NCATE. The original 
composition of NCATE provided for six 
representatives from the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, six from the Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Commission of 
the N.E.A. and three each from the na- 


tional bodies of the school boards asso- 
ciation, state school superintendents and 
state directors of teacher certification for 
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a total of 21. Considerable objection to 
NCATE arose early around these criti- 
cisms: (a) there is no need for a nationa! 
accrediting agency in teacher education 
since state and regional operations ar 
adequate; (b) the institutions have only 
a minority share of NCATE’s member 
ship; (c) legal officers should not bé 
represented; and (d) there is no provi 
sion for representation of liberal arts col 
leges as such. 

The first objection has not been sus- 
tained, since clearly prevalent opinion 
endorses the need for national level 
teacher education accrediting. The Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting has 
itself accepted this premise. So far as 
the other points are concerned, NCATE 
with the endorsement of its constituent 
associations has made substantial changes 
in the allocation of membership so that 
the institutions would have a majority 
representation with reduction in the allo- 
cations to the professional and _ legal 
groups. At various stages the } National 
Commission on Accrediting has indi- 
cated endorsement of NCATE on the 
basis of certain suggested changes, but 
it has indeed been difficult to overcome 
a fluid situation in the attitudes of its 
own constituency and to conduct paral- 
lel negotiations with the six regional ac- 
crediting associations. One of NCATE’s 
most powerful endorsements came in the 
1956 annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association indicating agreement 
with the NCATE reorganization and will- 
ingness to work with it on that basis. 

As of this writing, there is no final 
resolution of these discussions and 
NCATE does not carry complete en- 
dorsement from the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting. Yet, NCATE has 
been proceeding with its accrediting 
function. Today there is national teacher 


education accrediting in fact. Probably 
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two thirds of all newly certified teachers 
in 1956 will have been produced by col- 
leges and universities, some 300, accred- 
ited by NCATE. 

This discussion of the accrediting sit- 
uation in teacher education admirably 
illustrates the complex of influences on 
professional education. The simple fact 
of location within higher education’s 
framework has in this case brought to 
bear the influence of those who are deep- 
ly concerned about general education; 
who give more prestige to theoretical, 
historical, or insightful studies than to 
what they fear to be curriculum gadgets 
and proliferated practicums; and who 
are concerned that higher education pre- 
serve some real unity and not shatter into 
fragments. At the same time we see high- 
lighted the professional practitioner’s in- 
terest in desiring improved professional 
standards and status, in wanting more 
careful selection of students and in wish- 
ing to make certain that prime attention 
is given to training in those professional 
activities which perforce receive his ma- 
jor concern. To some extent the legal and 
employing officers may share all the 
above but they also express further the 
public’s concern and wish to see enough 
as well as able teachers. 

Similar swirls can be cited in other 
problems of professional teacher educa- 
tion so that the professional school’s fac- 
ulty often has to consider 
yond research, analysis or philosophy in 


factors be- 


reaching decisions. 


Selection and admission of students. 
Professional schools generally are active 
in the selection and/or admission of stu- 
dents. Those schools which begin their 
programs with the immediate post-high 
school work, particularly those under 
public control, do not establish severe 
original admission requirements but do 


vigorously screen out during the pro- 
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gram. Those which do not admit until 
after completion of a general education 
program emphasize selection at the time 
of original admission and do correspond- 
ingly less elimination. These actions are 
the result of common desire by the pro- 
fessional school, the practitioners and 
the legal officers representing the public 
interest. The practitioners desire to en- 
hance professional status and generally 
support careful scrutiny of professional 
school students. In the Ohio School Sur- 
vey of 1954, for example, a representa- 
tive sampling of Ohio teachers showed 
overwhelming opinion that no _ high 
school graduate should be admitted to 
teacher education programs unless he 
had ranked in the upper half of his high 
school graduating class. Unfortunately, 





Certain Professional Fields of Study with 
Number of Institutions Accredited Profes- 
sionally and Number of Degrees Given 


Number of 


Number of — Professional Degrees 
Institutions Given, 1954-1955 2 
Field of Study -rofes- as = 


sionally First Advanced 
Accredited | Professional Professiona 


De gree De gree 

Architecture 55 1,581 183 
Dentistry 41 SCG 203.555 
Engineering 150 22,589 5,083 
Forestry 26 1,158 204 
Journalism 44 2,218 302 
Law 129 8, 226 395 
Library Science 37 1,536 291 
Medicine 82 F060) 5.2.5. 
Optometry 12 524 ] 
Osteopathy 6 460 5 
Pharmacy 74 3,396 198 
Social Work 52 1,890 205 
Teacher Education 285 53,254 29,090 
Theology 108 4, 524 842 
Veterinary Medicine 17 855 35 

Total 112,366. 36,834 


‘As reported in Irwin, American Universities 
and Colleges, Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1956, p. 107-185. 

*As reported in Earned Degrees Conferred, 
1954-1955, Washington, D. C.: Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education, Circular No. 
461. 
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at times and in certain professions the 
practitioners have supported such move- 
ments not on the basis of what ought to 
be defensible standards for admission to 
the profession, but on the basis of how 
many should be admitted since restric- 
tion of numbers, regardless of ability, 
would improve the practitioners’ position 
in the supply and demand picture. 

To illustrate the variety and size of 
professional training programs in the 
United States, the accompanying table 
shows some more important college- 
level professional programs together 
with number of professionally accredited 
institutions engaged and the numbers of 
professional degrees given. 

The numerical significance of profes- 
sional teacher education in the entire 
professional training field is readily ap- 
parent. 

We have rather quickly sketched var- 
ious influences or pressures upon pro- 
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fessional education and have briefly 
glimpsed several problems in which 
these pressures can be noted. It is quite 
possible that an occasional professional 
college may wish for a less complicated 
life and for unhampered opportunity to 
construct and to control its own program 
in a purely meditative surrounding. 

Because professional training so di- 
rectly affects the public and because of 
the nature of its basic control, these pres- 
sures must exist; nor, after reflection, 
would one have it otherwise. These pres- 
sures produce challenge, they inspire ex- 
perimentation to meet problems and 
they do bring better programs than 
would be true if the colleges were not 
frequently forced to defend or to rethink 
their positions. 

Editor's Note: The National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting on October 10 offi- 
cially approved NCATE as official ac- 
crediting agency for teacher education. 


J. ALAN ROSS 


Education 


Several factors are considered in appraising the task of liberal 
or general education in America today. 


: ena United States Office of Education 

in reporting statistics includes in the 
liberal arts college category “institutions 
in which the principal emphasis is placed 
on a program of general undergraduate 
education.” In accordance with this clas- 
sification the Office reported 732 liberal 
arts colleges in the United States in the 
fall of 1955. 

While “liberal arts” provides a con- 
venient term for the classification of a 
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major segment of higher education in 
America, the higher institutions so clas- 
sified are widely divergent in purpose 
and program. 

The meaning of liberal arts as applied 
to the curricula of colleges is difficult to 
determine. This was not so when Cas- 
siodorus composed his treatise, De arti- 
bus et disciplinis liberalum, through 
which the seven liberal arts, grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, astronomy, arithmetic, 
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geometry, and music, were perpetuated 
to become the curriculum of the univer- 
sities. 

It is not possible today to formulate 
any list of which it may be said with 
confidence that these are the liberal arts. 
The academic battlefields of the cen- 
turies are littered with the remains of 
bulwarks erected by the seven liberal 
arts against the onslaught of the humani- 
ties and by the humanized liberal arts 
against modern languages. Science was 
accepted only after struggle and more 
recently the newer social studies have 
battled against a finite view of the mean- 
ing of “liberal” in the conception of 
liberal arts. 

Confronted with an accumulation of 
subjects, Elliot and his contemporaries 
in promoting the principle of electivism 
implied that all subjects contribute 
equally to a liberal education. This move- 
ment, while understandable as a means 
of counteracting the insistent demands 
of an entrenched and static curriculum, 
was a sharp break with the liberal arts 
tradition. The elective system depended 
upon chance to provide the culturally 
unifying experiences which had been the 
major contribution of the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

General education, as a movement, 
came into being in the 1930's to offset 
the atomism and confusion brought 
about by electivism in the liberal arts. 
It was realized that a people may be as 
readily cut off from its cultural roots by 
a hit and miss curriculum as by the edicts 
of a dictator. General education may be 
looked upon as an attempt to recapture 
the prime characteristic of the original 
tg ral arts which lay not in subject mat- 

but in unity and the relevance of 
pix ct matter to time and place. 

[t is true, viewed today, that the unity 
Was one of meagerness and exclusion. 
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The embryonic forms of the newer learn- 
ings which were to prove so disruptive 
to academic conceptions while freeing 
the Western world from _ pestilence, 
drudgery and unorganized _barbarity 
were easily subsumed under one of the 
seven liberal arts. Only the intellectually 
able were admitted to studies. The serf 
shivering in his hovel and the leper 
crouching at the gate were the concern 
of saints rather than scholars. 

All this notwithstanding, the liberal 
arts in their medieval origins provided 
for those whom the age defined as suit- 
able subjects for education an access to 
culture highly relevant to their needs as 
individuals and to the needs of society 
as these were then defined. This is all 
that may be expected of liberal or gen- 
eral education in any age. Liberal educa- 
tion in its attempt to free the individual 
must continually free itself from out- 
moded curricula while preserving cul- 
tural continuity and achieving relevancy 
to its time and place. 


Task of Liberal Education 


What are the influences which should 
be taken into account in appraising the 
task of liberal or general education in 
America today? 

The following factors seem important: 


l. It is obvious that we are only a 
short distance along the way of indus- 
trial technological change. Atomic power 
and automation give promise of produc- 
ing a degree of leisure and a level of 
productivity such that the total popu- 
lation may be educated to the limits of 
its desire and potential. 

Some implication of what is likely to 
occur in higher education in the next fifty 
‘- ALAN ROSS” is par ence <a educa- 
tion, Western Washington College of 

Education, Bellingham. 


















































years can be drawn from an examination 
of changes in secondary education since 
the beginning of the century. In 1900 
secondary schools were caring for 11% 
per cent of their age group. They are 
now caring for almost 80 per cent and 
by 1965 according to projections they 
will be caring for 83 per cent. 

The tremendous increase in attend- 
ance at the secondary school level cannot 
be attributed to expansionist tendencies 
among educators. Change has occurred 
in response to social and economic forces 
which have removed the age group from 
the economic life of the country while 
at the same time requiring higher levels 
of performance from greater numbers 
upon initial entry to a full time job and 
to the mature functions of citizenship. 
Meanwhile great progress has been made 
in adjusting a general education offering 
to the varying capacities of a relatively 
unselecte d student body. If the able have 
suffered in the process, this is a fault 
which intelligence and resources can cor- 
rect in a system which purports to meet 
the needs of all. There are those who ex- 
press a preference for the program of the 
Boston Grammar School over that of a 
comprehensive high school in a large 
city. Their preference cannot be con- 
sidered a significant commentary upon 
secondary education since it reflects a 
complete lack of insight into the forces 
which have shaped secondary education. 

The future of higher education in 
America may parallel what has taken 
place in secondary education in the 
past. In fact, it is easy to see that the 
same forces are already at work. In 
1900 higher education dealt with 4 per 
cent of the age group, 15 per cent in 
1940, and nearly 30 per cent in 1954. 
Many expect the percentage to reach be- 
tween 40 and 45 per cent in 1965. Al- 
most 50 per cent of the effort of higher 
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education is now directed to preparing 
for professions or semi-professions which 
barely existed in 1900 or at least did not 
demand college preparation. The con- 
tribution of general education has been 
inestimable in giving definition to college 
education for businessmen, government 
workers, teachers, home 
architects, journalists, librarians, and so- 
cial workers. 

This is only a minor indication of what 
is to come. The opportunity and neces- 
sity to provide general education for a 
continually widening segment of the 
population cannot be avoided. As never 
before, general education programs will 
be related to preparation for many oc- 
cupations and made accessible to wide 


economists, 


ranges of ability.’ 

In this connection the present revival 
of interest in the problems of teacher 
preparation by liberal arts colleges is of 
interest. If entered upon in such a man- 
ner as to avoid the defensive errors of 
the past, the movement can be of great 
benefit to a field where the problems of 
general or liberal education are acute. 
More important, perhaps, may be the 
benefits to the liberal arts colleges, for 
through intelligent adaptation to the task 
of preparing teachers, relevancy and re- 
lationship to contemporary problems 
throughout the curriculum may be 
achieved. 

2. The technology which has so pro- 
foundly altered conditions within the 
nation has produced marked 
changes in the relationships among the 
peoples of the earth. It is obvious but 


more 


still necessary to say that modern trans- 
portation and communication have re- 
duced the world to less than the size of! 
a principality. In the meanwhile, our na- 
tion has come into a position of world 
leadership. 

It is desperately important, perhaps a 
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survival matter, that we have great num- 
bers of students who understand the 
languages, customs and problems of the 
peoples of the world. This understand- 
ing must be accomplished within a broad 
and humane framework of general edu- 
cation. Unless we are firmly rooted 
our own culture, we have nothing to offer 
others, nor do we have a stable founda- 
tion from which to proceed in the under- 
standing of other cultures. 


3. While the major tendency in the 
years ahead may be one of delaying 
entry into a profe ssion or occupation, the 
demands for early specialization of the 
ablest will likely be intensified. For such 
persons liberal education must be pro- 
vided at any time that they may emerge 
from their laboratories or offices and most 
certainly before they function in any 
public policy-making capacity. In a so- 
ciety where leisure is the privilege and 
problem of all, general education may 
make one of its greatest contributions in 
adult education. Large corporations are 
leading the way in providing general 
education programs for their mature ex- 
ecutives. General education cannot be 
confined to the first two years of a college 
career. 

Of the various approaches to the stat- 
ing of objectives for liberal or general 
education, whick seems most appropriate 
to our time? It is obvious that for the his- 
torical and contemporary reasons stated 
above, the anti-intellectualism which has 
characterized the rear guard battles of 
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the older liberal arts must be avoided. 
This is anti-intellectualism because it has 
conceived intellect so narrowly and de- 
fined its worthy object so rigidly as to 
deny validity at one time or another to 
most of those exercises of intellect by 
which man has mastered distance and 
energy and has gained some understand- 
ing of himself. If man is to master him- 
self, intellect will be directed by a liberal 
education relevant to the time and deeply 
rooted in the culture. Objectives may 
best be stated as capacities to be de- 
veloped to varying degrees in students 
of varying ability. Unity may best be 
sought through relating the curriculum 
to the personal, social and civic needs 
of the student. 

The trend in liberal or general educa- 
tion today is toward concern with de- 
velopment of values, with acquisition of 
concepts that interpret social and natural 
phenomena, with training in the manipu- 
lation of symbols used in the expression 
of ideas and aesthetic experience, with 
cultivation of appreciation for or re- 
sponse to artistic and factual content, 
and above all with the syntheses of these 
and the subsequent tendencies to action. 

Higher education in America is now 
and will continue to be challenged by 
the opportunity to provide programs for 
a greater percentage of the population 
than has sought college education in any 
other age or place. Individual and social 
necessity require that a major portion of 
the program be liberal and general. 

















J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE 


Meeting Problems of 
Expanding Student Enrollments 


Our rapidly increasing population of college-age youth is a 


tremendous national asset. 


Certain trends are indicated in 


providing adequately for higher education for these young 


people in the future. 


HE Nation’s most important potential 

resource is its young people. If its 
colleges and universities are to do their 
jobs effectively, they must plan their 
instructional programs in terms of the 
educational needs of the young people 
served. Planning of this character re- 
quires considerable knowledge of educa- 
tional backgrounds of the state or the 
constituency served, population trends 
and educational needs. This brief arti- 
cle is concerned, therefore, with certain 
basic population and educational facts 
and trends and their implications. 


College-Age Population and 
Enrollments 


American higher education has greatly 
expanded since the turn of the century 
and there are many indications that this 
process will continue. The important 
question, therefore, is how fast and how 
far will expansion continue? In 1900, 
when the United States had a total popu- 
lation of approximately 76 million, its 
total college enrollment was 237,592. 
In 1955, when the Bureau of the Census 
estimated a total population of approxi- 
mately 165 millions, the Office of Edu- 
cation Fall Enrollment Survey reported 
a college and university enrollment fig- 
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ure of 2,720,000. The Office’s recent 
estimate of enrollments for the new 
school year indicated that the higher 
institutions would enroll about 236,000 
more students this academic year than 
in 1955-56 and that the total enrollment 
would be approximately 3,230,000." 

The current ratio of college enroll- 
ments to the college-age population 
group (18-21 years) is approximately 40 
per cent, which is slightly more than 
double the comparable figure before 
World War II. The nature of the change 
since 1900 and its possible higher levels 
is indicated by the following quotation 
from the 1954 report? of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers: 

The percentage of college-age youth at- 
tending institutions of higher education has 
increased from an average of approximately 
l per cent a year for the last twenty years, 
rising from 4 per cent in 1900 to more than 
30 per cent at the present time. It seems 
obvious that we have not reached the peak 
at 30 per cent. Undoubtedly, we shall not 


reach for many years the 80 per cent at- 
tendance in higher education which we 


* Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. “1% Million, Enrollment Increase of 1956- 
57.” School Life 39:6-7 (October 1956). 

* Ronald B. Thompson. The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students, p. 20. 
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have reached at the secondary school level. 
We may, however, reach 40 or 50 per cent 
of the age group in attendance in our insti- 
tutions of higher -ducation. 


Many estimates, particularly for cer- 
tain states, suggest that even larger 
percentages of young people of college 
age will enroll in the colleges and uni- 
versities. Upon the basis of the increase 
of the college-age population alone, the 
enrollment increase during the coming 
decade will approximate 70 per cent. 
Fairly conservative estimates, depending 
upon the assumptions upon which they 
are based, indicate that the nation’s 
total college enrollment during the next 
15 years will increase somewhere be- 
tween 50 and 150 per cent. 

That enrollment ratios and increases 
of selected states will by no means be 
uniform is suggested by the figures from 
the 1950 Census and recent state surveys 
of higher education. In the first column 
are the percentages of the college-age 
group enrolled in college and in the 
other column are the estimated enroll- 
ment percentage increases by 1965. 

Estimated 
percentage in- 
crease in college 


group enrolled enrollment 
in college 1950 1965 over 1955 


Percentage of 
college-age 


Arizona 29 O4 
California 39 120 
Florida 23 125 
Louisiana 21 68 
Maryland 26 65 
Michigan 29 23 
Mississippi 15 50 
Ohio 29 65 


West Virginia 19 39 


Supply of Potentially Able Students 

However, in spite of the “impending 
tidal wave,” there are still a substantial 
number of superior high school gradu- 
ates who are not yet attending college. 
Hollinshead, in his recent volume, Who 
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Should Go To College, estimated that 
there were approximately 100,000 young 
people each year from the highest fourth 
of ability who drop out of high school 
before graduation. He also estimated 
that there was an additional group of 
203,000 equally superior high school 
graduates who failed to enter college. 
Presumably, if the “cutting edge” were 
lowered to include all young persons in 
the upper half of ability, the total res- 
ervoir of young people able to profit 
from college instruction would approxi- 
mate an additional 600,000 per year. 
If it is desired to raise the “cutting edge” 
and deal with the relatively smaller 
group of gifted or superior students, for 
example, in the highest tenth of ability, 
presumably the same proportion would 
hold. The number of young people in 
this highest level of ability may be esti- 
mated on an annual basis at approxi- 
mately 120,000. 

The potential value to society of the 
services of these superior young people 
was recently emphasized by President 
Pusey of Harvard in his Fortune article. 
Commenting upon the dual character 
of the task of higher education he made 
this significant statement: 

It is a truism that the continued growth 
in quality of civilization depends less on 
numbers (even numbers of engineers) than 
on fresh insights, extraordinary efforts, and 
novel achievements by a few individuals 
of exceptional ability who, having received 
the necessary exacting training, are encour- 
aged to go beyond average attainment. 
Thus, although our future educational prac- 
tice must make place for large numbers, it 
is of even greater importance that we now 
turn more seriously to the additional task 
of developing an exciting and demanding 
kind of formal education, designed fully to 
draw out the ablest members of each age 
group.* 

* Nathan M. Pusey. 


of Education.” Fortune, 
204 (September 1955). 
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The failure of large numbers of the 
ablest persons in our population to secure 
a college education is not only a serious 
loss to the personal dev elopment of such 
individuals, but a serious loss to the na- 
tion of critically needed manpower at 
the highest level of training. In 1940, 
there were 2,580,000 18-year-olds in the 
total United States population of ap- 
proximately 132,000,000. In the esti- 
mated population for 1955, there were 
only 2,160,000 18-year-olds. The 18- 
year-old population level of 1940 will 
not again be reached until 1960 when it 
is estimated our total population will 
approximate 175,000,000. From this pres- 
ent minimum manpower pool we must 
fulfill not only our immediate needs for 
additional scientific, teaching, technical, 
and other leadership personnel but for 
the rank and file of trained personnel 
as well. Here is a great potential not 
now utilized, the source of future serv- 
ice and leadership of superior talent. 
It should be observed that these esti- 
mates of the annual untouched potential 
are relatively conservative and would 
represent rather modest additions to 
the present college enrollment of approx- 
imately 3 million students. Moreover, 
these projections are modest in relation 
to the estimate by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education of the 
percentage of persons who could with 
profit to themselves and society embark 
upon college training. Using its “Na- 
tional Inventory of Talent,” based upon 
the AGCT test results, the Commission 
indicated that approximately one half 
of the population had the mental ability 
to complete the first two years of col- 


leg ge work. It also estimated that one 


J. HAROLD GOLDTHORPE is spe- 
cialist in higher education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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third of the appropriate age group could 
successfully complete an advanced lib- 
eral or professional education. 

Recent studies of the Commission on 
Human Resources and Advanced Train- 
ing indicate that the number of college 
graduates could be doubled without 
loss of quality. The Commission further 
stated: 

Practically all potentially good college 
students enter, and most of them finish high 
school, but after high school the loss is 
large. Fewer than half of the upper 25 
per cent of all high school graduates ever 
earn college degrees; only 6 out of 10 of the 
top 5 per cent do. Society fails to secure 
the full benefit of many of its brightest 
youth because they do not secure the edu- 
cation that would enable them to work at 
the levels for which they are potentially 
qualified.4 

Some Future Trends 

It is quite evident that higher educa- 
tion during the next two decades faces 
serious problems and _ developments. 
Among many possibilities, several of the 
more important ones are dealt with in 
the balance of this article. 

Broader economic and cultural repre- 
sentation in student bodies. Along with 
rapidly increasing college enrollments, 
our higher institutions continue to en- 
roll a more representative group of 
young adults. It becomes clearer that 
the “democratization” process which has 
characterized secondary education dur- 
ing recent decades is well under way in 
higher education. No longer do most 
college students come from families of 
the upper socioeconomic groups whose 
fathers hold professional and managerial 
positions. More and more students, par- 
ticularly those in community colleges, 

‘Dael Wolfle. America’s Resources of Spe- 
cialized Talent; a Current Appraisal and a Look 


Ahead. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
p. 269. 
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the publicly controlled institutions and 
urban universities, come from the skilled 
labor, middle class and other homes of 
modest circumstances. This phenome- 
non, together with the considerable per- 
centage of students who are self-support- 
ing, provokes frequent comments of ad- 
miration from visiting foreign educators. 

Greater significance of the community 
college. The phenomenal expansion of 
the community (junior) colleges, in 
terms of student enrollment, number of 
units and curriculums, has been a very 
important postwar development. The 
increasing prosperity of more occupa- 
tional groups and the economic demands 
for workers with college training of less 
than degree length are important causa- 
tive factors. Increasing demands for 
workers in the technical and semipro- 
fessional fields (such as engineering, 
agriculture and the health fields) under- 
line the important services of this new 
educational unit. Administrators 
parents also readily recognize the sub- 
stantial economies offered by community 
colleges located in the larger and 
middle-sized urban centers of popula- 
tion. Community colleges offering a 
variety of part-time adult educational 
services in the vocational, citizenship 
and the general education areas are play- 
ing an important role in the expansion 
of educational opportunities for em- 


and 


ployed persons. 

Larger enrollments of women students. 
Higher education with its emphasis 
upon research, graduate work and pro- 
fessional education historically has been 
frequently thought of as the monopoly 
of men. Beginning a century ago with 
the introduction of coeducation and the 
founding of colleges for women, greater 
opportunities were made available for 
more women college students. Since 
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World War II, the enrollment of women 
has increased rapidly until this autumn, 
for the first time in the nation’s history, 
more than a million women students will 
be enrolled in the colleges and universi- 
ties. Women’s contributions, particu- 
larly in the arts, in teaching, social work 
and business during the coming decade 
of the shortage of professional personnel 
will be of increasing value and impor- 
tance. 

Greater proportion of college students 
attending public institutions. Although 
the enrollments of privately controlled 
higher institutions during the coming 
decade will almost certainly not remain 
stationary as recommended nine years 
ago by the President's Commission on 
Higher Education, neither are they likely 
to absorb their proportionate share of 
the increased enrollments. Most of the 
recent state surveys referred to in the 
earlier portion of this article indicate 
clearly that the public institutions will 
be required to expand facilities and 
faculty staffs to accommodate the “tidal 
wave. It appears likely, therefore, that 
in place of the approximate equal divi- 
sion of students between public and 
private higher institutions which has 
prevailed in recent years, the nation will 
likely repeat the trend in secondary edu- 
cation. 

Expansion of college opportunities to 
train for semiprofessional and technical 
fields. Historically, higher education has 
been identified with training for the 
“learned professions” of law, medicine, 
philosophy and theology. In recent 
years, however, American colleges and 
universities have enlarged their pro- 
grams to train for many newer fields 
and for careers in business, government 
and industry. Recent studies of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Labor 
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Department indicate that during the 
next 20 years the nation’s total labor 
force will be increased by 21 millions 
and that large increases of 27 to 75 
per cent are projected in the following 
fields: professional and technical, cleri- 
cal and sales, craftsmen, operatives and 
service workers.’ Most of these occupa- 
tions will demand more general and 
vocational education than is currently 
available in most high schools. There 
are indications that community colleges 

® House Committee on Education and Labor. 
State Committees on Education Beyond the 


High School. Hearing held June 25, July 12 and 
13, 1956 (84th Congress, 2d Session). p. 33-35. 
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and urban universities will probably 
meet much of this demand. 

This brief article does not permit a 
detailed analysis and consideration of 
other higher education developments 
anticipated in the coming decades. It 
is quite evident that many will represent 
a projection of present discernible 
trends. It is also clear that these devel- 
opments will impose heavy responsibili- 
ties upon all college administrators and 
teachers. However, they also provide 
a great challenge and opportunity to 
serve the Nation’s young people and 
assist them in contributing to America’s 
progress and international peace. 


KENNETH HELFANT 


Preventive Mental Hygiene 


A case history of the Rye Project in Human Relations and 
Mental Health, this article indicates several important impli- 


cations. 


N THE winter of 1952, the Westchester 

Mental Hygiene Association received 
a gift of $15,000, with the stipulation that 
it be used to improve mental health in 
the area of Rye, New York. The associa- 
tion, after investigation, turned the 
money over to the Rye Board of Educa- 
tion to finance a two-year pilot program 
for preventive mental hygiene. This fund 
enabled the Board of Education to hire 
the author, an educational psychologist, 
as a full-time consultant to the program. 

A description of the first year of opera- 
tion and of the underlying rationale of 
the project has been outlined in a pre- 
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vious article." The purpose of the pres- 
ent article is to review the first year of 
the project, to report on the second year 
and its consequences, and to make some 
recommendations based on these expe- 
riences. 

The basic purpose of the Rye Project 
was to go a step beyond the usual area 
namely, 





of preventive mental hygiene 
the attempt to spot and help pupils who 
are suffering from emotional problems 
or who seem headed for emotional diff- 

*K. Helfant. “A Project in Human Relations 


and Mental Health.” Educational Leadership, 
April 1954. p. 434-39. 
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culties—into the area of giving all the 
pupils in the schools a series of experi- 
ences designed to lead to increased un- 
derstanding of themselves and others. 

In line with this objective, work was 
undertaken in five areas: 


1. Bi-monthly seminars held with 
teachers and administrative personnel 
of the two elementary schools to ex- 
plore the application of mental health 
principles to the job of teaching. 

2. Weekly conferences with the guid- 
ance staff of the high school to discuss 
mental health problems of individuals 
and groups and to integrate mental 
health principles into general school 
policies. 

3. An experimental series of human 
relations classes in the high school. 

4. A parent education program. 

5. A consultation service for parents 
and teachers. 


The Project and the School Staff 


At the time that the Rye Project was 
instituted, the Rye Public Schools did 
not employ a school psychologist. A mi- 
nority of the teachers were actively op- 
posed to psychological services and many 
were doubtful. This attitude on the part 
of the faculty proved to be one of the 
most formidable obstacles to realizing 
the goals of the project. 

The consultant psychologist had been 
hired primarily to do educational rather 
than clinical work, and the first year’s 
work was conducted almost entirely along 
educational lines. Bi-monthly seminars 
held by the consultant for teachers and 
administrative personnel of the high 
school and the two elementary schools 
were a major feature of the work, the ob- 
ject being to explore the application of 
mental health principles to teaching. 
Among the techniques used were short 
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lectures, films, outside speakers, and dis- 
cussions. Topics included the aggressive 
child, the withdrawn child, principles of 
child development and techniques for 
handling problem behavior. These semi- 
nars were held after school. Every effort 
was made to make it clear that attendance 
at the seminars was completely voluntary. 

About the middle of the first year an 
evaluation committee composed of seven 
interested citizens was formed. The first 
problem facing the committee was to 
ascertain the degree of acceptance of the 
project by the teachers. 

Accordingly, after the seminars had 
been in operation for a period of one 
year all the members of the faculties of 
the three schools were asked to fill out a 
questionnaire in which they anonymously 
expressed their opinions with regard to 
the value of the seminars and of the 
project in general. Although an over- 
whelming majority (95%) of the faculty 
were in favor of the continuation of the 
project, they were also overwhelmingly 
against a continuation of the seminars 
conducted by the consultant. 

There appeared to be three main rea- 
sons why the faculty was opposed to the 
seminars. Probably the most important 
reason was that a large number of them 
were not convinced of the validity of 
psychological services as such and there- 
fore were basically unprepared for an 
extension of such services. Probably the 
second most important reason for the 
non-acceptance of the seminars by some 
of the faculty was the fact that although 
they were supposed to be voluntary, 
many of the faculty did not regard them 
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as such, and resented what they regarded 
as being forced to take a “course” that 
they had not asked for. A third reason 
was that another part of the faculties felt 
that the material presented to them in 
the seminars was already familiar to 
them. Although the faculty members un- 
doubtedly were familiar with much of 
the material on an intellectual level, there 
was ample evidence that it was not being 
used in their daily work. The seminars 
were apparently not successful in their 
purpose of helping these faculty mem- 
bers to become aware of ways in which 
the material could be used. 

During the second year of the project, 
because a large number of faculty mem- 
bers had indicated that they were not 
convinced of the validity of psychologi- 
cal services as such, the consultant de- 
voted much more time to clinical work 
with individual pupils referred to him by 
teachers, administrators and parents. Ex- 
perience during the first year showed us 
that if teac hers concretely s saw and ex- 
perienced favorable change in pupils 
who were especially troublesome to 
them, they tended to become more aware 
of the \ alidity of psychological services. 

In view of the generally negative re- 
action of the faculty to the seminars, 
during the second year they were discon- 
tinued and in their place the consultant 
devoted himself to conducting demon- 
stration human relations classes in the 
fifth and eighth grades. The object of 
the demonstration classes was two-fold: 
(a) to show teachers by direct demon- 
stration the techniques by which such 


KENNETH HELFANT is school psy- 
chologist for the Manhasset Junior-Sen- 
ior High School, Manhasset, New York. 
He was full-time consultant to the Rye 
Project for Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health during the 
years 1952-54. 
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classes could be conducted, and (b) by 
using measuring instruments adminis- 
tered at the beginning and at the end of 
the program to attempt to test the value 
of such classes. 

Faculty reactions to the second year 
of the project, as determined from indi- 
vidual interviews which members of the 
evaluation committee conducted with a 
sample of about 20% of the teachers, and 
from a general faculty meeting at which 
the project was discussed in the absence 
of the consultant, were generally favor- 
able, especially as regards the clinical 
services the consultant had been render- 
ing. 

When the project ended in the fall of 
1954, almost all the teachers felt a defi- 
nite need for clinical services. The ma- 
jority were favorably disposed toward 
the demonstration human relations 
classes, but only a small minority were 
really thoroughly ‘ ‘sold” on this aspect of 
the project. 


The Project and the Community 

Rye, New York, is a residential com- 
munity in Westchester C ounty, about 30 
miles from New York C ity. It has a pop- 
ulation of about 13,000, most of whom 
live in one-family dwellings. The aver- 
age income is high, as is interest in the 
public schools and community affairs in 
general, 

The community proved to be the 
greatest source of strength as well as the 
greatest source of weakness of the Rye 
Project. In the beginning the community 
proved to bea very important, if not the 
most important, source of strength. The 
consultant to the project offered a course 
in mental hygiene as a part of the Adult 
Education Program of the Rye Public 
Schools; and the students in this course 
provided the nucleus of a strong group 
of people in the community favorably 
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disposed toward the project. In addition, 
the principal of the high school, as secre- 
tary of the Westchester County Mental 
Hygiene Association, was instrumental in 
organizing a Rye Committee of the West- 
chester County Mental Hygiene Asso- 
ciation during the second year of the 
project. This committee provided an or- 
ganization around which people inter- 
ested in the project could rally and also 
publicized and forwarded its aims. 
Through the efforts of this committee, a 
number of parent study groups were or- 
ganized around particular topics, 
as the withdrawn child, the aggressive 
child, and the preadolescent. These 
groups met in the homes of the partici- 


such 


pants, and were led by qualified pro- 
fessional people who volunteered their 
to this, the Rye 
Committee conducted a series of well- 
attended public meetings of a general 
educational nature. 


services. In addition 


For the first year and a half of opera- 
tion there seemed to be rapid progress, 
both in the school and in the community. 
Human relations classes had been or- 
ganized in the fifth and eighth grades, 
three discussion groups for parents were 
flourishing in the community, periodic 
meetings with the faculty were being 
held in order to increase their sensitivity 
to the mental hygiene needs of children, 
a consultation service for teachers and 
parents was functioning, and a local psy- 
chiatrist had volunteered his services and 
was holding regular meetings in the high 
school and elementary schools to discuss 
disposition of more difficult problems. 
The picture in general was one of a very 
successful undertaking. 

At this time, when every- 
thing seemed to be going at its best, a 
series of events occurred which proved 
to be very damaging to the project. The 
first of these dev eloped in a demonstra- 


however, 
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tion class in human relations for the fifth 
grade which was conducted by the con- 
sultant. The students in the pilot human 
relations unit put on an unrehearsed 
demonstration to which parents were in- 
vited. The consultant read a story to the 
children and asked them to finish the 
story by means of acting out an ending 
for it with puppets. 

The story related how two boys found 
a change purse, and decided to spend 
the money in it on candy. Unbeknown 
, they were observed by 
a third boy. The class was then asked to 
act out what might have happened at this 
point. 


to them, however 


The children suggested the following 
three alternatives: 


1. The third boy might demand that 
the other two boys cut him in on the 
money, under the threat that he would 
tell the teacher if they didn’t. 

2. The third boy might go to the 
teacher and tell her what had taken 
place. 

3. The third boy might persuade the 
other two boys to go to the teacher and 
tell her what had taken place and tell 
her himself only in the event that they 
refused to. 


The alternate endings were dramatized 
and discussed in the above order, with 
the consultant taking a non-directive role. 
There was general consensus among the 
children at the end of the “lesson” that 
the third ending was the best. 

The point of this exercise for the chil- 
dren was that at times “tattling” is justi- 
fiable and at other times it is not. This 
had been a problem in this school be- 
cause there had been a number of in- 
stances when children had not reported 
serious things that had happened be- 
cause they did not want to be accused 
of “tattling,” while other children had 
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made a practice of telling the principal 
and teachers every little infraction of the 
rules. The consultant, in summary, tried 
to help the children to realize that there 
are times when “tattling” is justified and 
other times when it is not. 

In the discussion following this demon- 
stration, however, the parents were not 
at all concerned with the problem of 
tattling, but were very deeply concerned 
about what they considered to be the 
moral issues involved in this particular 
story. Several of the parents expressed 
the opinion that the consultant had not 
made it clear to the children that steal- 
ing was something they should not do. 
The consultant tried to point out to the 
parents that he was trying to help the 
children understand the human relations 
involved in this particular situation and 
that both he and the children already 
knew that it was wrong to steal. The 
problem the consultant suggested was 
not whether it was necessary to tell chil- 
dren once more that it was wrong to steal 
but how to deal with a situation involv- 
ing stealing and in addition involving 
another aspect of human relations—how 
one implements one’s ideals or principles 
in a conflict situation. Most of the par- 
ents were satisfied with this reply but a 
minority still felt that somehow the moral 
issues had been neglected in this par- 
ticular presentation. Following the meet- 
ing two members of the community 
wrote letters to the Rye Board of Educa- 
tion which were published in the local 
newspaper. These letters were answered 
by other members of the community and 
an exchange of letters took place for a 
period of about a month. There is not 
sufficient space here to reproduce all of 
the correspondence. The following ex- 
cerpts may give some idea of their gen- 
eral nature. From a “con” letter: 
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. . » There’s going to be a major contro- 
versy over the “Rye Project’ in Mental Hy- 
giene, in which the children in certain 
grades are being used as Guinea Pigs... . 
If we can stop it here we will be doing a 
real service to the nation. 

“I believe the whole program to be mis- 
conceived, misdirected, and confusing and 
dangerous to the mental health of our chil- 
dren. 

“The basic term, ‘Mental Hygiene,’ im- 
plies that minds—in this case our children’s 
minds—are unclean, perhaps unbalanced 
and in need of hygiene. 

“, . » No adult direction is given to the 
children’s conclusions . the discussions 

. . lead to the idea that there may be 
several solutions to a problem, such as a 
problem of simple honesty. 

“, . . This project is a bad local outbreak 
of the black national plague called ‘pro- 
gressive education’ . . . a system whereby 
some educators abandon their responsibili- 
ties to the children, to their parents, and 
to the Nation.” 2 


From a “pro” letter: 


“It was surprising to me to read (the) 
letter condemning the Rye Project in Mental 
Hygiene. It is rather a coincidence, isn’t it, 
that this should appear in The Daily Item 
the same week that Governor Dewey an- 
nounced certain State funds could not 
be used to relieve overcrowding in Public 
Schools because they were even more ur- 
gently needed to relieve overcrowding in 
the State’s Hospitals for the mentally ill. 

“(The writers) attitude seems to me to 
be similar to that of parents who protested 
against vaccination when I was a child in 
the 5th grade. 

“Criticism of the Problem Technique . 
misses the point. If the Consultant had at- 
tempted to propound his own moral solu- 
tion to a problem sufficiently complex to 
give an adult considerable thought, he 
would in my opinion be open to criticism. 
Instead of this, he encouraged the children 
to think out the problem themselves and 
arrive at their own solutions based upon 
their own moral and religious training and 
home background. There is guidance in 
these classes but not direction. 

*The Daily Item. Port Chester, N. Y. Jan- 
uary 30, 1954. 
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“.. . If it’s agreed that Physical Hygiene 
and Health are properly the concern of 
schools, then why not Mental Hygiene and 
Health? If the possibility of faulty vision or 
faulty living habits which retard a child in 
school and later life are legitimate concerns 
of school authorities then why not the pos- 
sibilities of faulty personality adjustments 
and mental habits?” * 

Following several exchanges such as 
this, a meeting was held by the con- 
sultant with the parents of the fifth grade 
children who had been An 
attempt was made to explain the pur- 
poses of the project. Some of the parents 
were satisfied, but a minority were quite 
displeased, and three parents requested 
that their children be withdrawn from 
the “experimental” human relations unit. 
This request was complied with. The 
battle went on, however, and more letters 
both pro and con appeared. 

In order to clarify the issues and off- 
set some of the unfavorable publicity 
which the project had received, the Rye 
Committee of the County Mental Hy- 
giene Association held a meeting to 
which it invited a prominent psychia- 
trist to speak on the topic of mental hy- 
giene and the parents’ role in maintaining 
mental hygiene of children. Following 
this presentation, in a question and an- 
swer period, the speaker was asked 


involved. 


whether he was in favor of the principles 
under which the Rye Project was organ- 
ized. The speaker replied that he was 
not in favor of such a project because, 
in his opinion, not enough was known 
about mental hygiene to justify any pro- 
gram in mental hygiene. This position 
was challenged by several people in the 
audience, including one who asked, “If 
so little is known about mental hygiene, 
how is it possible for a psychiatrist such 
as you to practise?” The speaker, never- 


* Ibid., February 3, 1954. 
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theless, maintained his position; in fact, 
held it more strongly the more he was 
challenged on it. At several points audi- 
ence reaction indicated strong differences 
of opinion with the speaker, but his com- 
ments undoubtedly aroused considerable 
doubt even in the minds of those com- 
mitted to the project. The following re- 
port of the meeting was made in a sort 
of gossip co.umn of the local newspaper 
following the meeting: 


“Advocates of the Rye Mental Health 
Project, . . . were set back on their collec- 
tive heels last week at the meeting of the 
Rye branch of the Mental Health Associa- 
tion of Westchester . 

“During the question period the speaker, 
a psychiatrist, was asked whether he didn’t 
believe, in view of the increasing amount of 
mental sickness, that it is wise-to begin to 
attempt correction and prevention with 
school age youngsters (as the Rye Project 
does)? 

“With an emphatic ‘No!’ (the speaker) 
remarked that he was definitely against 
working on an experimental basis with chil- 
dren, especially with healthy children in 
whom the project might stir up harmful ef- 
fects. He criticized such a plan as wrong, 
dangerous and harmful to a youngster.” 4 

This piece of reporting in the local 
newspaper seemed to lend the weight of 
authority to the position which had been 
taken by the minority of people in the 
community who were against the project, 
and was a very serious blow to the proj- 
ect. A new rash of letters appeared in the 
local newspaper, again about equally 
“pro” and “anti” project. Their general 
content was the same as the previous 
letters except that the “con” letters ex- 
panded their attack, suggesting that the 
project would cause a rise in juvenile 
delinquency and that the children ex- 
posed to it would lose respect for their 
parents and teachers. 


‘ [bid., February 16, 1954. 
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The Rye Committee of the County 
Mental Hygiene Association held a sec- 
ond meeting to which it invited another 
prominent psychiatrist, who warmly en- 
dorsed the project. Following this a third 
meeting was held in which a panel con- 
sisting of the superintendent of schools, 
the consultant to the project, the presi- 
dent of the Mental Hygiene Association, 
and three parents of children attending 
the Rye Schools, discussed the project 
before a capacity audience. The panel 
members’ presentations were factual and 
were documented by research in the field 
and by the results of the objective valua- 
tion of the Rye Project as discussed in 
the next section of this report. The gen- 
eral tone of this meeting was favorable 
toward the project, as was the discussion 


from the floor. 


Research Aspects of the Project 


The human relations classes held in the 
fifth grade were based on the reading of 
incomplete stories dealing with problems 
in human relations, with the children act- 
ing out endings to the stories under the 
direction of the consultant. Some of the 
stories were supplied by George and 
Fannie Shaftel,’ others were culled by 
the consultant from various sources. The 
method described by the Shaftels ° was 
used, except that to reduce self-con- 
sciousness the children acted out the 
story endings with puppets instead of 
doing the actual acting themselves. 

The demonstration human relations 


°F. R. Shaftel and G. A. Shaftel. Creating the 
Democratic Personality; A Resource Book for 
the Teaching of American Ideals. American 
Ideals Project, School of Education, Stanford 
Univ., 183 hectographed pages. 

°G. A. Shaftel and F. R. Shaftel. Role Play- 
ing the Problem Story. New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 78 p. 
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classes’ held in the eighth grade were 
based on materials consisting of a series 
of readings and exercises designed to in- 
crease the children’s understanding of 
themselves and others. Two of the fifth 
and two of the eighth grade classes were 
designated as “experimental” groups and 
two of each as “control” groups. A test 
of insight into human relations selected 
from those developed in connection with 
the Preventive Psychiatry Program under 
the direction of Ralph H. Ojemann of the 
University of Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station, was administered to all 
groups before any of the lessons were 
begun, and after the lessons had been 
given for a period of 15 weeks to the “ex- 
perimental” classes. When the results of 
this before and after testing were ana- 
lyzed, it was found that the human rela- 
tions classes had significantly increased 
the scores of the children in one of the 
two fifth grade “experimental” classes 
and both of the eighth grade “experi- 
mental” classes. 

As can be seen from the reactions of 
some members of the community quoted 
previously, the term “experimental” was 
misconstrued by some people in the 
community as indicating that we were 
using children as “guinea pigs” and con- 
ducting irresponsible experiments with 
them, whereas our real purpose was to 
evaluate the project and provide con- 
crete evidence of its worth rather than 
to discover new scientific truths. 


Judgment Day 

Near the end of the second year of the 
project, the Evaluation Committee of the 
Rye Project submitted a report to the 

"The general nature of the readings and ex- 
ercises used are described in on 4 (p. 
22-32) of Education for Self Understanding 
by Jersild, Helfant, and Associates. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953, 62 p. 
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Board of Education which was highly 
favorable to the project and recom- 
mended its continuation. The superin- 
tendent of schools also submitted a re- 
port on the project in which he also rec- 
ommended its continuation but recom- 
mended that the project be incorporated 
into the school system and that the con- 
sultant be a school psychologist who 
would devote a major portion of his 
energies to the usual functions of a school 
psychologist, while at the same time con- 
tinuing the purposes of the project. At a 
meeting of the Board of Education, near 
the end of the school year, the board 
voted to continue the project and _ pro- 
vided funds for its continuation, as out- 
lined by the superintendent of schools. 


What Was Learned 


The first and foremost “lesson” that 
emerges from this experience is that in 
order for a project of this sort to be suc- 
cessful, the worth of psychological serv- 
ices as such must first be demonstrated 
to the faculty and staff of a school. 

A second “ is that in undertak- 
ing a project of this sort, it is essential 
that the faculty be involved in the pre- 
liminary planning for the project. One 


lesson” 


of the more important sources of dis- 
content on the part of the faculty mem- 
bers at Rye was that they felt that it had 
been imposed upon them. 

A third “lesson” from the Rye Project 
is that it is essential that the attitudes 
and knowledge of the school faculty be 
accurately assessed, and that the meth- 
ods used be geared to their attitudes and 
knowledge. One of the most frequently 
expressed complaints of the teachers dur- 
ing the first year of the project was that 
they felt that the material presented to 
them in the seminars was already fami- 
liar to them. This, however, didn’t seem 
to be the real problem at all. The real 
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problem seemed to be the teachers’ emo- 
tional attitudes toward the material. Dur- 
ing the course of the first year of the 
project, the teachers had ample opportu- 
nity to voice their preferences with re- 
gard to subject matter, and the subject 
matter was selected according to their 
stated preferences. The problem was not 
the selection of the content of the semi- 
nars, but the overcoming of the teach- 
emotional resistance to the full im- 
plications of the subject matter which 
they themselves had selected. Films, lee- 
tures and even discussions seemed to be 
quite ineffectual in overcoming this re- 
Presentation of school “cases” 
actual individual 
counseling of pupils and teachers seemed 


ers’ 


sistance. 
known to them and 
more effective. 

A fourth is the need to assess 
the community's values and to take them 
into account. One of the shortcomings of 


“lesson” 


the Rye Project was that in the demon- 
stration which was held in the elemen- 
tary school, after which most of the diffi- 
culties the consultant was not 
prepared for the fact that many parents 


began, 


considered psychology to be in conflict 
with moral values and were suspicious of 
the motives and morals of its practition- 
ers. Assuming that the parents took for 
that the motives and moral 

of the consultant were the 
same as their own, and not making this 


granted 
standards 


clear, was a mistake. 

A fifth caution to those who might 
consider a project of this sort is that 
publicity and public relations are very 
important aspects of any attempt at 
preventive mental hygiene. The use of 
special terminology which may be mis- 
understood by a portion of the public 
must be avoided. Of special importance 
is the relationship of the consultant with 
members of other professions. The news- 


Yapers can easily—sometimes wittingly 
if I © 4 « 
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and sometimes unwittingly—distort the 
actual purposes of a project of this sort 
in the interest of sensationalism. 

Over and above these “lessons,” all of 
which are primarily concerned with the 
technique of introducing a program of 
this sort, lies the need for a really thor- 
ough-going research project in this area. 
Although present research indicates very 
clearly that a preventive mental hygiene 
program of the type described here will 
result in greater understanding of self 
and others on the part of parents, teach- 
ers and children, it still remains to be 
proved that such a program will actu- 
ally reduce ihe incidence of mental ill- 
ness. To prove this would take an elabo- 
rate program extending over a period of 
at least a generation. In view of the im- 
portance of the problem, however, there 
can be no question of the need for it. 
Although increasing the understanding 
of self and others on the part of parents, 
teachers and children has been demon- 
strated to improve the mental hygiene 
“atmosphere” of the classroom and _ to 
result in more and better learning of 
school subjects, it is doubtful that pro- 
grams of this sort will ever be widely 
and enthusiastically accepted by a ma- 
jority of people until it can be proved 





that these programs also result in a de- 
crease in the incidence of mental illness. 
The fact that it was possible to under- 
take the Rye Project with some success 
gives hope that a community can under- 
take research, the results of which no 
thinking person could ignore. 


Summary 

This report has outlined a two-year 
school project on mental hygiene, its suc- 
cesses and its failures and an analysis of 
the reasons. The project was partially 
successful in giving the children in the 
Rye Schools opportunities for experi- 
ences in understanding of themselves and 
each other. There was evidence that the 
faculty’s and administration’s awareness 
of mental hygiene problems was in- 
creased and that the need for preventive 
work was brought home. The greatest 
amount of work, however, is yet to be 
done. Perhaps the results of the project 
can be summarized best by saying that 
some seeds have been sown but their 
fruition remains to be assessed. In ad- 
dition to this, a considerable amount has 
been learned about launching projects 
of this sort which, it is hoped, will be 
helpful to others who might consider 
undertaking one of their own. 
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The Importance of People 


Column Editor: Richard L. Henderson 


This We Believe—But! 


ITERATURE is rich with descrip- 
tions of the ideal university, and most 
of these make pretty exciting reading. 
Newman's Idea of a University, now a 
century old, is still standard fare in 
most college English programs, and Rob- 
ert Hutchins’ latest adventure in met- 
aphysics, University of Utopia, certainly 
ought to be, take it or leave it. Prob- 
ably the funniest, though available only 
by word of mouth, is J. B. Edmonson’s 
Collegium Hotairiensis, which describes 
a college the whilom Dean proposed to 
establish on the thesis that both ad- 
ministrative and instructional policies of 
the ideal college ought to be the exact 
reverse of those now in operation. 
Professional advancement in Edmon- 
son’s college, for example, depends upon 
the attainment of true ignorance. To 
move from instructor to professor, a 
faculty member must demonstrate steady 
growth through the years toward total 
academic stupidity. Trustees, for an- 
other thing, are appointed from among 
those rural service station attendants 
who consistently over-inflate tires. Again, 
dormitories are circular, and _ rotate 
within a sleeve-like structure filled with 
lecturing professors so that students can 
secure four years of liberal arts without 
stirring from their beds. For a college 
motto, Edmonson never decided be- 
tween In Stupido Veritas and Digitus 
In Oculo. 
This stuff is farce comedy, but it bears 
concealed barbs, and gives pause to 
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anyone concerned with the problems of 
higher education. The threat of bal- 
looning enrolments which will aggravate 
problems of administration, housing and 
finance, is forcing educational leaders 
to take a new and, we hope, a more 
critical look at the future of the col- 
lege and university both here and 
abroad. We hope that while the more 
immediate and practical problems are 
investigated, renewed attention will be 
given, as well, to the more fundamental 
questions of function and method. 

Whatever we now believe to be the 
purpose of a college education, a great 
many people seem to be unhappy with 
what our colleges are doing, and how 
they are doing it. Douglas Bush, for 
one, in The Educational Record, won- 
ders “. . . what it is in our educational 
process or in our culture at large that 
so often causes a liberal education to 
end on commencement day.” Bush sees 
a very great monster in the profes- 
sional educator (and is so transfixed by 
sight of the beast that he overlooks the 
asp in his bosom), but his concern is 
a real one. 

Despite the efforts of some dedicated 
but justifiably frustrated souls, many 
aspects of modern higher education are 
certainly paradoxical. We believe, for 
one thing, that knowledge by itself does 
not bring wisdom or the desirable 
changes of behavior that wisdom dic- 
tates. Yet we continue to set up Knowl- 
edge as king, and insist that if students 
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do nothing else, they dance at his court. 
How they are to perform afterwards is 
left pretty much to chance. So we cling 
to the lecture; we base courses and major 
programs of study on textbooks alone; 
we test for the “facts”; we publish dean’s 
lists of exceptional students (best mem- 
orizers ); we carefully nourish academic 
honor societies which dignify memories; 
we select valedictorians whose names 
and achievements rarely rise above the 
college filing cabinets; and we still, after 
800 years, parade on solemn occasions 
the trappings and the suits of learning, 
provided in the twentieth century at 
modest cost by Messrs. Cottrell and 
Leonard (please indicate university 
colors and head size). 

For another thing, while most of us 
believe firmly that learning is an active 
process, the classroom is still the center 
of collegiate education. Town is kept 
at a safe, if disrespectful distance from 
Gown, and by wrought-iron fences where 
finances permit. Economics, sociology, 
and all the rest are ladled in adequate 


doses from definitive volumes, while 
real, live financial wizards and. street 


hawkers, pale slum dwellers and glitter- 
ing denizens of the Gold Coast, parade 
by beyond the walls. We listen to visit- 
ing poets, but we do not write poems. 
We applaud touring lutists, but we do 
not play the lute. We do not do; we 
appreciate. 

For another thing, we believe that the 
desire to learn ought to be a natural, 
unforced one. That is, motivation ought 
to be intrinsic, for this is the kind of 
drive that results in real growth. Yet 
we rarely encourage students to be self- 
winding, to examine the tenor of their 
own lives, to try to see what relationships 
do exist, or ought to exist, between a 
college program and the life being led 
and to be led. We almost never say, 
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“Here I am to help you become edu- 
cated. When you want what I have 
to give, ask!” Rather, we assume indiffer- 
ence, and proceed to case-harden it by 
threatening with attendance slips, grades, 
pop quizzes, compulsory study hours, 
credits, residence, and by dropping de- 
linquents from participation in “ex- 
tracurricular” activities which constitute 
the only real-life experiences most stu- 
dents ever get. And worst of all, we set 
up subtle police states in the form of 
honor systems which inevitably con- 
vince most students that you really can 
get a college education by stealing it. 

Finally, most of us are genuinely 
bothered, regardless of which side of 
the academic fence we are on, by the 
fragmentation of the college curriculum. 
Common sense, let alone mountainous 
evidence, tells us that life is of a piece, 
that data and ideas and experiences do 
not exist independently, but are all re- 
lated and therefore interdependent. So 
a major function of education, it would 
seem, ought to be to help students see 
relationships, to sense the unity of data 
and of life. And it would therefore seem 
that this integrative function might be 
more effectively fulfilled by a program 
of related studies, by a curriculum or- 
ganized in such a way that relationships 
among the several disciplines could be 
more easily seen and understood. 

Yet most college programs are kinds of 
educational smorgasbords from which 
students, according to professorial pres- 
sures or the tastes of the moment, pick 
and choose courses which only by chance 
bear any relationship to each other; a 
sort of potluck supper which may excite 
the taste but which is quite likely to 
jade the brain. Long ago the public 
elementary school began trying to in- 
terrelate the disciplines, and even the 
less flexible high school has, in recent 
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years, begun making serious motions 
toward integration, if only by way of 
fused courses. But dispensers of higher 
education continue doggedly in the name 
of liberal scholarship to build higher 
and thicker walls around their special- 
ties, and the process bids fair to continue 
indefinitely. 

There are doubtless other paradoxes. 
These appear sufficient to take most of 
the starch of learning out of most of the 
students early enough in the game to 
make most of their college life thor- 
oughly ineffective. These suffice to 
cause a liberal education to end on com- 
mencement day, to make “college bred” 
a four years’ loaf. They suffice, in 
short, to convince students that educa- 
tion amounts to taking the proper cata- 
log sequences, reading and memorizing 
the right books, committing professorial 
lists of facts and principles to memory, 
avoiding controversies in class or on 


campus (except in the safety of the 
smoking-room ), completing faithfully all 
residence and credit requirements, and 
always carefully concealing their real 
selves from the right people. 

This conception of an_ education, 
nourished by too many academic au- 
thorities, and occasionally attacked by 
professional educators and (shall we 
say) other assorted crackpots, generally 
remains with students throughout their 
lives. Its persistence among graduates 
led Hutchins to remark once that the 
people who most threaten the growth 
of a university toward greatness are the 
alumni. Having had what they thought 
was a liberal education, they resist 
fiercely either attack upon its value or 
changes within the program. A liberal 
education, truly, ends on commence- 
ment day. Unless it has courage and 
vision, so does the university. 

But there is in this base earth a gem 
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of great price. It is the teacher who 
sees deeper than the catalog, the inspired 
lecture, the final examination and the 
scarlet hood. Who does not confuse 
credits with wisdom, or trappings with 
the genuine article. Who encourages 
critical thinking by the depth of his 
own dedication to the process of free 
inquiry. Who deeply respects people 
because he is not a stuffed shirt and 
therefore has respect for himself. Who 
knows that the real end of education, 
collegiate or otherwise, is the develop- 
ment of the ability to work with people 
toward the solutions of common prob- 
lems. Who helps his students grow 
through higher learning into a higher 
life. This is the teacher who is great by 
virtue of the quality of his own living. 
And this living is marked, most of all, by 
a social conscience, by social action, by 
participation in the troubled affairs of 
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man. If he is long on talk, he is equally 
long on action. 

This man probably won't in the long 
run save the university from the gray 
sickness of mediocrity. There aren't 
enough like him. But those. who are 
lucky enough to share his life during 
their college years will have, at the very 
least, some idea of what it means to be 
educated. 


—RicHarpD L. HENDERSON, professor of 
education, Agnes. Scott College and 
Emory University, Decatur, Georgia. 


Editor's Note: What is the role of a 
continuing column in the journal as com- 
pared with that of an article? For a use- 
ful distinction, read the “Letters to the 
Editor” on page 133. 

Readers who may wish to contribute 
to “The Importance of People” column 
should communicate with Dr. Henderson 
in care of this journal. 
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Uniting Forees +o Improve Education 


Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 


NO SINGLE individual, and no commission constituted as are commis- 
sions of the ASCD, will be able, in this time of complex and subtle factors 
that bear upon the shape of American education, to report monthly on all 
of the forces that affect the work and morale of those who teach in our 


schools and of those who administer them. 


This column can do no more, 


therefore, than catch up from time to time with that view of the Ameri- 
can scene with which many of its readers are already familiar. 
The column could be more effective, however, were its readers to con- 


sider themselves participants in its creation. 


participation. 


Its author welcomes their 


He will be happy to receive brief descriptions of situations 


which, in the judgment of any reader, reflect the presence of a force or 
forces in the shaping of educational practice or policy, either locally 


or nationally. 


He must add, in all honesty, that those who send him 


items will have to trust his ability to reflect them accurately in the column 


he prepares. 


Perhaps it should be said, also, that there are forces that 


advance the educational interest, as well as those that retard it. 
Communications should be addressed to H. Gorpon Huturisn, 209 
Arps Hall, The Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


How Quiet Is the Educational Scene? 


A CERTAIN quiet may seem to have 
settled over the educational scene 
during the summer months. No spate 
of headlines or broadcasts, at least, has 
reflected any barrage of criticism. But 
this is to speak in general. To individ- 
uals in specific situations a description 
of the over-all view may appear to be 
an odd distortion of the facts they 
confront. 
How for instance, was the 
educational atmosphere this past sum- 
mer in a South Carolina community 
where teachers, in making application 
for employment, had to answer the ques- 
tions that follow (all of which, of course, 
on the face, simply sought information, 
not exposing openly the threat they 
implied )? 


serene, 
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“Do you belong to the NAACP? ______ 
Does any member of your immediate fam- 
ily belong to the NAACP? 


“Do you support the NAACP in any way 
(money or attendance at meetings)? __ 


“Do you favor integration of races in 
schools? _______ Are you satisfied with your 
work and the schools as they are now main- 
tained? Yes ____s-—~ No _ _. If yes, 
comment on back. 


“Do you feel that you would be happy 
in an integrated school system, knowing 
that parents and students do not favor this 
system? Yes _..._. No _______ (Check 
one and give reason for your answer) 


“Do you feel that an integrated school 
system would better fit the colored race 
for their life’s work? Yes - _No 
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instruction. 


XII + 402 pages $4.25 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 





Since there is no “one best way” to teach reading, Dr. Durrell 
emphasizes the need for imaginative planning and offers a 
variety of specific procedures in his scholarly but practical book... 


IMPROVING READING INSTRUCTION 


by Donald D. Durrell 


Describes the most successful methods of both developmental and remedial 


Provides concrete answers to many recurring and perplexing problems. 


Contains suggestions for effectively appraising individual difficulties. 


World Book Company 





2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 











(Check one and give reason for your an- 
swer ) Bs See Sree? 





“Do you think that you are qualified to 
teach an integrated class in a satisfactory 
manner? Yes____——s No______. (Check 
one and give reason for your answer) 





“Do you feel that the parents of your 
school know that no public schools will 
be operated if they are integrated? Yes 

No 

“Do you believe in the aims of the 
NAACP?” } 

What was the nature of the calm that 
preceded the storm in Clinton, Tennes- 
see, and in Mansfield, Texas? Accord- 
ing to the Southern School News for 
August the continuation of school segre- 
gation was not, in Tennessee, an issue 
“as prominent politically as first pre- 
dicted.” Meanwhile, in Texas (as well 


‘The full application form is reproduced in 
The Crisis: A Record of the Darker Races, 
June-July, 1956, p. 334-35. 
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as in Arkansas) “continued school segre- 
gation was a dominant issue of primary 
elections,” though the “Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals held in the Mansfield 
school case that local (anti-desegrega- 
tion) opinion was not of itself a suf- 
ficient reason for denying Negro chil- 
dren the right to enroll in an all-white 
school.” * Schools and school people 
have their character shaped, their values 
enhanced or thwarted, however, by the 
nature of local opinion, as has been made 
abundantly clear in Clinton and in Mans- 
field. Nor are these isolated cases. The 
order of a federal judge to bring an end 
to segregation in the public schools of 
Charlottesville, Virginia, in the fall of 
1956 was no more effective in getting 
immediate action than was the deter- 
mination of the Catholic Bishop in New 
Orleans to end segregation in parochial 
schools at the same time. 


* Vol. 111, No. 2, August 1956, p. 1. 
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At a higher “local” level such states 
as Florida, North Carolina and Louisiana 
have joined other Southern states which 
have either strengthened existing laws, 
or proposed constitutional amendments, 
for the sole purpose of continuing segre- 
gation. Meanwhile, to note a contrary 
“local” trend, the effort to live up to 


the injunctions, legal and moral, of 


the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court in this matter continues 
unchecked in Missouri, West Virginia, 
Kentucky and Maryland. 

One further fact must not escape 
notice. The creation of white Citizens 
Councils and the stirrings here and 
there of the Ku Klux Klan have intro- 
duced a local force that will add to the 
heavy burden Southern educators al- 
ready bear. Moreover, the activities 
of these groups provide a climate within 
which certain rightist groups of recent 
memory, that leveled direct attacks upon 
education, may again flourish.* 

Two conclusions may be drawn at 
this time. First, while it is true that 
education is not under attack today 
as it was a few years back, the future 
of education is in many ways being 
affected more adversely now than ear- 
lier. Our battle of conscience—and noth- 
ing less than this is involved as the 
moral imperative of the Supreme Court 
decisions on desegregation is slowly, 
yet surely, working its way into the 
habits of the nation—is not confined to 
the ground of color. Friend has been 
pitted against friend, members of fami- 
lies against each other, church against 
social mores, section against section, and 
political group against political group. 
And, in that agony of internal struggle 
that often gens erodes character, many 
individuals are, in fact, pitted against 


*See “Patriotism on the Far Right,” by Gor- 
don D. Hall, Social Progress, April 1956, p. 5-7. 
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themselves as their loyalty, say, to their 
religious principles, finds itself check- 
mated by their loyalty, say, to the privi- 
leged group of which they have always 
been a part. Meanwhile. the schools 
that the nation needs are not being 
built, the legislation that would give the 
federal government a chance to help 
the deprived local community is not 
being passed, and many whose talents 
and intelligence would add, both quali- 
tatively and quantitatively, to the teach- 
ing profession are turning to other 
careers. 

Second, the “local” incident which 
captures the attention of our news media, 
and thus of the nation, is not, in fact, 
merely of local interest. What is at 
issue is the law under which all of 
us, not merely some of us, live. And 
this law but reflects an issue which lies 
more deeply in our associated lives 
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our commitment to a way of coming at 
life which respects equally all men, 
without regard to race, religion or color. 
Nothing other, in short, than the demo- 
cratic aspiration is at stake, and this at 
a time when it is equally at stake in 
the world at large. The schools of the 
nation, dedicated as they are to bringing 
into adulthood individuals who may, 
with increasing intelligence, live up to 
the demands of our democratic heritage, 
are not unaffected when what may ap- 
pear at first glance to be a local situa- 
tion calls the essential meaning of this 
heritage into question. The simple fact 
is that education is under attaek today 
in the same way that the ideals which 
nourish it are under attack. The calm 
we seem to have witnessed is deceptive. 

—H. Gorvon Hu .trisu, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 
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Curriculum News ona Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


e Since the publication of a report a 
few months ago, a great deal of interest 
has been manifested in the Yale-Fairfield 
Study of Elementary Teaching. This 
study isa cooperative project conducted 
by Yale University and the Fairfield, 
Connecticut, Public Schools. It is fi- 
nanced by a grant from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. CLYDE 
M. Hirt of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Yale University is director of the 
project. The basic purpose of the study 
is to determine how elementary school 
teaching can be made more attractive 
to young men and women as a career. 
As a part of the study, a comprehensive 
and thorough analysis of the work of the 
elementary school teacher was made. 

Some of the major lines of investiga- 
tion are: how to make elementary school 
teaching more attractive; the profes- 
sional responsibilities of the teacher; the 
tasks and purposes of the elementary 
school; the task of the school in relation 
to other community agencies; duties, 
responsibilities, and workday of the ele- 
mentary school teacher; and implications 
growing out of the total study. As one 
phase of the investigation, a specialist 
prepared special reports on America’s 
experience in using assistant teachers 
through the monitorial or Lancastrian 
plan in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and with the Batavia Plan in 
the twentieth century. In an effort to 
deal with the factors that would make 
teaching more attractive, an experi- 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


mental program for the Fairfield Schools 
has been devised and is being carried 
out. The 321-page report summarizes a 
large number of research studies dealing 
with various aspects of the problem, 
and also contains the results of some 
original investigations carried on in con- 
nection with the study itself. 

¢ The Texas Program for Instruc- 
tional Improvement was explained in 
detail in an interview with LEE WiLporn, 
assistant commissioner of instruction of 
the Texas Education Agency. Now in 
its fourth year, the Texas Self-Improve- 
ment Program has involved more than 
1,000 school districts in the state in 
an intensive self-evaluation and _self- 
improvement program. The Texas As- 
sociation of School Administrators has 
spearheaded the program, but a number 
of state-wide professional groups have 
joined in the program. 

The Texas Education Agency has 
given the program official status and has 
been responsible for providing staff fa- 
cilities and leadership to the program. 
The first phase of the program involved 
a local evaluation of the instructional 
program,.under the leadership of the 
local school administrator. In 1954-55 
an intensive and comprehensive self- 
evaluation of instruction was made. The 
guide for making such an evaluation was 
Self-Appraisal Guide to School Improve- 
ment: Instructional Programs and Class- 
room Methods, published by the Agency. 
Local schools were advised to utilize 
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ADDITION & 
SUBTRACTION 

* 
MULTIPLICATION 
& DIVISION 

e 


FRACTIONS 
& DECIMALS 





STRATHMORE CO. 
Dept. 816, AURORA, ILL. 

mm CPt QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: 
| Please send POSTPAID: init +; Ske 


....doz. Addition and Subtraction 6 to 12 doz. : 25% off 
..doz. Multiplication and Division 1 to 5 gross : 30% off 
..doz. Fractions and Decimals 5 or more gross: 35% off 


Sample copy available on request. 
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the entire staff in making this self- 
evaluation. Also, two series of 30 work- 
shops were held so that administrators 
could exchange experiences and ideas. 

As a result of these two studies, those 
directing the project agreed that work 
should be carried on more intensively 
in improving instruction in these areas: 
guidance; library; health, safety, and 
physical education; utilization of com- 
munity resources; providing for individ- 
ual differences in pupils; teaching nat- 
ural science; creativity and the fine arts; 
and the teaching of reading. Informa- 
tional bulletins were prepared by the 
sponsors for each of these areas, and 
the 1955-56 school year was utilized by 
the local school systems to develop im- 
proved programs of instruction in one 
or more of these fields. 

Workshops were conducted this sum- 
mer at the University of Texas to help 
school administrators develop plans and 
techniques for carrying forward the 
study of these areas in their local school 
systems. From the standpoint of the 
state Agency, this instructional improve- 
ment program is a part of the entire 
program for the accreditation of schools. 
Local schools were urged to submit the 
results of their own appraisals to the 
state department as a part of their ac- 
creditation report in 1955. Reports on 
file in the state office indicate that many 
school systems engaged in an intensive 
and searching analysis of the instruc- 
tional programs in_ their 
thools during the 1954-55 school year. 

e In connection with our special 


respective 


theme for this issue, “Meeting Public 
Demands for Higher Education,” a study 
sponsored by the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce and Wayne University and di- 
rected by Harotp A. Basixius is note- 
worthy. The study, entitled What Are 
Business and Industry Looking For in 
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Diuerting... 
Relaring... 


ESSAYS IN EDUCOLOGY, Edited by Lowry 
W. Harding. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. 
Brown Co., $2.50. 186 pp xxvi. Fresh ideas 
on problems of administrators, professors, 
teachers, humorously and sensitively writ- 
ten by Harold Benjamin, Edgar Dale, Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Harold Fawcett, Arthur W. 
Foshay, Alan Griffin, H. Gordon Hullfish, 
Everett J. Kircher, James Thurber, Wil- 
liam Van Til, and 37 others. 

Professors, Teachers, Supervisors, Super- 
intendents, Physicians all tell us... “it’s 
a healthy, amusing, interesting book... 
the most enjoyable book on education we 
have ever read.” 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











College Graduates? has been published 
by Wayne University. The survey staff 
interviewed 123 presidents or senior ex- 
ecutives of large business firms in the 
city of Detroit. Questions directed to 
the employers during these interviews 
enabled them to express their ideas about 
higher education, the values derived 
from attending college, their opinions 
of contemporary college programs, and 
the characteristics they believe should 
distinguish college graduates. The re- 
port gives an interesting insight into the 
views of business executives on college 
programs: 
Recent Curriculum Bulletins 

¢ Philadelphia Public Schools, Assign- 
ment: Junior High School. Philadelphia: 
the Schools, 1956. 43 p. 

This pamphlet is directed to newly 
employed teachers in the junior high 
schools of Philadelphia. It was prepared 
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by the Junior High School New-Teacher 
Aides, members of the staff in the Cur- 
riculum Office whose job is to go from 
school to school helping beginning teach- 
ers. The guide is used as a basis for 
group discussions throughout the begin- 
ning weeks and months of the school 
year. The guide provides new teachers 
with many suggestions for learning about 
their new school, studying their pupils, 
providing a proper atmosphere for work, 
planning instruction, being professional 
in their work as a teacher, and getting a 
good start for the year. The bulletin 
provides an excellent approach to the in- 
creasing efforts being made by school 
systems to induct new teachers. 


e Port Arthur Independent School 
District, Read to Learn, 1956, 19 p. 
(mimeographed); A Curriculum Guide 
for Homemaking in Secondary Schools: 
Clothing, 1956, 59 p. (mimeographed); 
Curriculum Guide for Homemaking in 
the Secondary School Program: Foods, 
1956, 73 p. (mimeographed); Curricu- 
lum Guide for Art in the Secondary 
Schools, 1956, (mimeographed). Port 
Arthur, Texas: the Schools. 

The reading guide emphasizes reading 
as on-going experience in total life situa- 
tions. Suggestions are given for develop- 
ing reading in its various phases, and a 
lengthy appendix contains lists of sug- 
gested basic and supplementary books, 
methods for making book reports, con- 
ducting a book fair, and for carrying 
on other aspects of the reading program. 
The homemaking guides are organized 
on a unit basis and suggestions for de- 
veloping each unit are given in outline 
form. The fourth guide is organized 
around projects in which the pupils 
might be interested as aspects of art. 
Suggestions are given for developing 
each project. 
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¢ Nebraska State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Driver Education and Traffic 
Safety. Lincoln, Nebraska: the Depart- 
ment, 1956, 34 p. (mimeographed). 

This manual for driver education states 
aims and objectives, organization and 
administration, and methods for develop- 
ing the instructional program. 

¢ Oregon State Department of Edu- 
cation, Alcohol Education in Oregon 
Public Schools, 1956, 78 p.; Group Guid- 
ance in Oregon Secondary Schools, 1956, 
169 p. Salem, Oregon: the Department. 


The guide on alcohol education was 
prepared by a workshop group at Ore- 
gon State College. The project was car- 
ried out under the general direction of 
the Oregon Alcohol Education Commit- 
tee. The pamphlet treats the subject 
comprehensively, stating a point of view 
about alcohol education and facts about 
alcohol and its effect on people in soci- 
It makes suggestions for carrying 
out alcohol education program in 
the schools. The guidance handbook 
gives detailed suggestions for develop- 
ing nine units in appropriate subject 


ety. 
an 


areas or group guidance classes in the 
secondary schools. Many suggestions 
for learning experiences and extensive 
lists of materials are in- 
cluded in each unit. 

¢ New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Teaching American History, 
1955, 395 p.; The Elementary School 
Curriculum: Citizenship Education, 
1955, 77 p.; The General Science Hand- 
book, Part Three, 1956, 261 p.; Phonics 
and the ABC’s, 1955, 6 p.; Children, the 
Music Makers, 1953, 64 p.; Handwriting, 
1955, 59 p.; Spelling, 1955, 55 p.; Read- 
ing, 1955. Albany, New York: the De- 
partment. 


instructional 


The resource book on teaching Ameri- 
can history contains more than 850 learn- 
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ing activities suggested by outstanding 
teachers throughout the state of New 
York. These suggestions are organized 
in accordance with the framework of an 
American history syllabus so that teach- 
ers may readily use the guide as a re- 
source for developing the various topics 
in this particular course. 

The citizenshin education guide lists 
suggested objectives for citizenship edu- 
cation, gives a detailed chart of con- 
cepts basic to this field, and then gives 
detailed suggestions for developing the 
citizenship education program in the 
early elementary school years, the mid- 
dle elementary school grades, and the 
upper elementary school grades. 

The handbook follows the 
same design as the American history 
source book. It contains nearly a thou- 


science 


sand suggestions for experiments, dem- 
onstrations and other learning activities 
useful in developing third-year general 
science programs. The material is or- 
ganized around the various areas of 
general science, so the teachers will find 
it very useful in planning learning activi- 
ties for the pupils. 

The phonics guide explores this prob- 
lem and offers suggestions for teachers. 

The music guide is comprehensive and 
carefully planned. It is attractively 
printed and illustrated. Suggestions for 
developing various kinds of music ex- 
periences in the elementary school are 
presented and approaches for the music 
program at the various grades are given. 
The three little booklets on spelling, 
handwriting and reading interpret mod- 
ern methods of teaching these subjects; 
and these booklets are intended for the 
lay public. It is suggested they be used 
in connection with films and tape re- 
corders in explaining the program to 
parents, 

¢ Texas Education Agency, Schools 
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Lasting Interest Value 


makes JUDY MATERIALS the most 
successful teaching aids you can use! 








Judy Puzzle Inlays ap- /. 
peal to all children in 
wide age range and in- 
terest level. 































Judy Story Sets for cre- 
ative expression in story 
telling — language arts 
and social studies. 














Judy Alphasets are sim- 
ple and easy to use. 
Effective for spelling, 
phonics, vocabulary 
building, arithmetic, 
alphabetizing, signs and 
displays, photographic 
titles. 


SEND TO DEPT. EL FOR 
FREE CATALOG OF 


all classroom 
tested materials 











THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


for Young Children: A Handbook of 
Guiding Principles for Parents and 
Teachers, 1956, 131 p., 49 cents; Health 
in Texas Schools, 1956, 26 p.; A Check- 
list: Appraising the School Health Pro- 
gram, 1955, 28 p., 28 cents; Your Pupils: 
Their Safety Lies in Your Hands, 1952, 
31 p., 8 cents; Improvement in Reading 
in Secondary Schools, 1955, 63 p.; Sug- 
gestions for Teachers of Mathematics, 
1954, 125 p., 28 cents; Suggestions for 
Teachers of English, 1952, 89 p., 20 
cents; Handbook for Local School Of- 
ficials, 1956, 132 p. Austin, Texas: the 
Agency. — 

The first-named bulletin describes the 
type of schools needed for young chil- 
dren, aged three to eight. It discusses 
the general scope of the program for 
children of this age, their physical and 
psychological characteristics, the kinds 
of building facilities needed for these 
pupils, traits that should characterize 
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teachers for this age group, the develop- 
ment of cooperative services with com- 
munity agencies, and home-school co- 
operation. 

The three bulletins on health and 
safety give suggestions for developing 
adequate programs in these areas of 
instruction. 

The reading guide outlines an_all- 
school approach to the improvement of 
reading. Chapters are devoted to de- 
velopmental reading, remedial reading, 
and to the administration of an_all- 
school program. Suggestions are also 
given for the development of the pro- 
gram. 

The English and mathematics bul- 
letins give suggestions for teachers in 
developing these courses. Sample teach- 
ing techniques and sample resource 
units are given in the mathematics bul- 
letin, and the English bulletin is a com- 
pilation of successful practices used by 
English teachers throughout the state of 
Texas. 

The handbook for school officials is 
one of the six basic guides published by 
the Agency. The laws, regulations and 
policies governing the public schools of 
Texas are set forth. Separate chapters 
are devoted to curriculum development 
services, vocational education, and text- 
books and instructional materials. 

e Sarasota County Schools, Let’s Have 
Music: Suggestions for Teachers of First- 
Year Children, 1956, 10 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); Let's Have Music: Sugges- 
tions for Teachers of Second-Year Chil- 
dren, 1956, 16 p. (mimeographed); 
Building Your Spelling Program: Grades 
2-9, 1956, 38 p. (mimeographed); Or- 
ganization and Job Descriptions for 
Civil Defense Disaster Units in Sarasota 
County Schools, 1956, 24 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); A Resource Unit for Civil De- 
fense in Second Grade, 1956, 12 p.; A 
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Resource Unit for Civil Defense in Third 
Grade, 1956, 8 p. (mimeographed); A 
Resource Unit for Civil Defense in 
Fourth Grade, 1956, 12 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); A Resource Unit for Civil De- 
fense for Fifth Grade, 1956, 12 p. (mim- 
eographed); A Resource Unit for Civil 
Defense in Sixth Grade, 1956, 12 p. 
(mimeographed ). Sarasota, Florida: the 
Schools. 

The music guides are designed to help 
the elementary school teachers provide 
work in music experiences in their class- 
rooms. Materials have been prepared to 
help the teacher carry out the program 
in cooperation with the music super- 
visors for the schools. 

The spelling guide gives suggestions 
for developing the program in each 
grade, suggests content, and provides 
a basic list of words. 

The Civil Defense materials represent 
an effort to correlate certain aspects of 
Civil Defense information with the 
health and safety programs. Civil De- 
fense materials are used as teaching re- 
sources in developing the programs. The 
units are experimental, and on the basis 
of tryouts during the 1956-57 school 
year, the staff will be in a better position 
to determine what use should be made 
of such materials. 


¢ Long Beach Public Schools, Guide 
to the Teaching of Physical Education, 
Junior High School Girls, 1956, 92 p. 
(offset); Exploring Art, Part 1, Guide to 
the Teaching of Art in the Senior High 
School, 1955, 53 p. (offset); Milestones 
in American History, 1956, 23 p.; Junior 
High School Manual, 1956, 44 p.; Senior 
High School Manual, 1955, 72 p. Long 
Beach, California: the Schools (Avail- 
able at designated depositories. ). 

The physical education guide has an 
excellent statement on the organization 
and administration of the program. Six 
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units are then outlined, with suggested 
activities for each of the three grades. 
Suggestions for developing the course 
entitled “Exploring Art” are contained in 
the art bulletin. Selected passages from 
the most important of our American 
documents are brought together in a 
beautifully illustrated bulletin on our 
American heritage. The two manuals are 
typical of such publications prepared for 
pupil guidance. 

¢ Grand Island Public Schools, Social 
Studies in Grand Island Public Schools, 
1956, 71 p. (mimeographed); Elemen- 
tary Social Studies in Grand Island Pub- 
lic Schools, Resource Units for Teachers, 
Supplement No. 1, 1956, 262 p. (mimeo- 
graphed); Mathematics in Grand Island 
Public Schools, 1956, 42 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). Grand Island, Nebraska: the 
Schools. 

The social studies guide outlines the 
recommended program for the entire 
social studies area from kindergarten 


through grade twelve. In the elementary | 


grades, an integrated program is recom- 
mended. Suggested units of work are 
listed for each grade in the elementary 
school and for each subject in the second- 
ary school. The supplementary bulletin 
contains resource units for use by ele- 
teachers. The mathematics 
guide outlines the suggested learnings 
in mathematics for grades kindergarten 
through eight, and describes the program 
offered in the upper four grades of the 
secondary school. 


mentary 


¢ Dallas Independent School District, 
Foreign Languages for Secondary 
Schools, 1954, 95 p. $3.00; Social Studies 
for Secondary Schools: Resource Mate- 
rials for World History, 1956, 143 p. 
$5.00. Dallas, Texas: the Schools. 

Foreign language teachers will find 
the first-named bulletin most helpful in 
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How to help ALL your pupils 


WRITE BETTER-LEARN FASTER 





CORRELATION 1N HANDWRITING 


By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D.* 


Bright or slow, right- or left-handed—all pupils 
from first through eighth grade write better and 
learn faster when taught penmanship through 
“Correlation in Handwriting.” 


Using the Language Arts approach, this tre- 
mendously popular handwriting plan starts with 


simple printing, and progresses naturally and 
logically to cursive handwriting. Each student 


proceeds at his natural pace, since the course 
allows for individual differences, including left- 
handedness. Yet the brighter student is never 
penalized, but encouraged to even greater accom- 
plishment. 


Educationally and psychologically sound, “Cor- 
relation in Handwriting” is carefully designed to 
help you develop good penmanship, good students, 
good citizens. 


* Dean Emeritus, School of Education, Univ. of Calif. 


TEACHING AIDS INCLUDED. Surprisingly economical, 
the complete program includes two professional teach- 
ing aids to assist you in your work. 


Write for Free Folder 


Dept. EL, 612 N. Park St., Columbus, Ohio 
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developing a good instructional program 
in the languages. Statements of funda- 
mental principles in teaching Latin and 
the modern languages reflect a modern 
point of view on instruction. The courses 
in Latin, Spanish, and French are out- 
lined. The resource units in world his- 
tory are comprehensive, listing sugges- 
tions for introducing and motivating the 
unit, teacher objectives, pupil objectives, 
suggested learning experiences and ac- 
tivities, culminating activities, evaluative 
procedures, and teaching materials. 

2 Minneapolis Public Schools, Inde- 
pendent Activities for First Grade, 1956, 
77 p. (offset); Reading Readiness in 
Kindergarten and First Grade, 1956, 108 
p. (offset); Educational Program, Min- 
neapolis Junior High Schools, 1956, 34 p. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: the Schools. 

The first-listed bulletin is planned as 
a supplement to the curriculum guides 
used in the first grade. It suggests ways 
in which the teacher may provide worth- 
while independent or seatwork activities. 
The reading readiness guide relates the 
development of readiness to the growth 
characteristics of children. Specific helps 
are given in the form of activities and 
useful materials. The junior high school 
handbook lists the purposes and the ob- 
jectives of the junior high, gives essen- 
tial information for pupils, and then 
briefly outlines the educational program 
in the various subject areas for each 
grade level. 

¢ Bloomfield Public Schools, Under- 
standing the Need for Better Health, 
1954, 29 p. (mimeographed); A Child 
Grows and Develops, 1951, 12 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). Bloomfield, New Jersey: the 
Schools. 











The health guide outlines a suggested 
health instruction program from kinder- 
garten through the twelfth grade. Con- 
tent, experiences and materials are listed. 
The second booklet does the same thing 
for the physical education program. 

e Denver Public Schools, Government 
of Denver, 1955, 28 p.; Arithmetic: Exer- 
cises and Problems, Elementary School, 
Book II, 1956, 88 p. Denver, Colorado: 
the Schools. 

The need for accurate, current infor- 
mation on the government of their city 
is supplied by the first bulletin. It is 
interided as pupil study material for use 
in the ninth grade. The practice book in 
arithmetic is for the third grade. It con- 
tains many practice exercises and prob- 
lems in the phases of arithmetic usually 
taught at that level. 

e Perry Sandell, Teaching Dental 
Health to Elementary School Children, 
1956, 33 p. $0.75; Frances R. Stuart, 
Classroom Activities, 1956, 635 p. $1.00. 
The Classroom Teacher Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Numbers | and 2. Washington, 
D. C.: American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and _ Recreation, 
NEA. 

These booklets, the tirst two in a series 
prepared to help the classroom teacher 
in areas of health and physical educa- 
tion, are colorfully illustrated and well 
written. The first of the series explains 
the basis of dental health and suggests 
a dental health teaching program for the 
first six grades. The second bulletin de- 
scribes a large number of physical activi- 
ties that may be carried on within a 
classroom itself when other play facili- 
ties are not available. 
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Educational Leadership and the Ele- 
mentary School Principal. By 
Charles R. Spain, Harold D. Drum- 
mond and John I. Goodlad. New 
York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 
1956. 


Two dimensions of the role of the ele- 
mentary school principal have been re- 
ceiving the increased attention of edu- 
cators during the past several years. 
These are the principal's re sponsibility 
providing instructional leadership 
for the staff of his school and his respon- 
sibility for establishing good liaison and 
effective working relations with parents 


for 


and interested community members. 
Both of these elements of the principal's 
job are treated very effectively in Edu- 
cational Leadership and the Elementary 
School Principal by Spain, Drummond 
and Goodlad. The book is particularly 
helpful in its continued emphasis on 
effective instruction as the central con- 
cern around which the varied responsi- 
bilities and routines of the elementary 
school principal need to be organized. 
Curriculum workers at the central staff 
level—supervisors, directors of elemen- 
tary education, assistant superintendents 
and others—who have come to acknowl- 
edge and support the key role which the 
individual school principal plays in pro- 
viding leadership for the instructional 
program in his school, will be especially 
pleased with this new book. It shows the 
supervisor or other central staff member 
assigned instructional responsibilities as 
best discharging his duties when he re- 
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Column Editor: George W. Denemark 
Contributor: Harold G. Shane 


lates to the administrative head of the 
school and through him to the individual 
staff members. Although supervisors or 
central staff members concerned with in- 
struction may support this position as a 
sound one in theoretical terms, many of 
them express doubts regarding the ability 
of principals to exercise such leadership 
adequately. Their concern stems largely 
from the belief that the college and pro- 
fessional work backgrounds of the prin- 
cipal have emphasized mechanical and 
technical administrative aspects of the 
job rather than curricular and instruc- 
tional aspects. These curriculum work- 
ers, as well as the many elementary 
principals who wish to extend their own 
professional competence, will find Edu- 
cational Leadership and the Elementary 
School Principal an important resource. 
With its unifying theme, the leadership 
role of the elementary principal, the book 
gives major attention to the responsibili- 
ties which relate to instructional im- 
provement. 
Well written, 
book deal with curriculum planning and 


readable sections of the 


program development, effective school 
organization, pupil personnel policies, 
special school services, record keeping, 
and reporting to parents and pupils. The 
great strength of this book results from 
its consideration of all of these topics in 
a context which places the quality of the 
educational experience of each child at 
the apex of the value system by which 
the principal’s effectiveness is assessed. 


rather than dealing with 


For example, 
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of the text considered 
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this Spring 


and already widely 
adopted both for sum- 
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FRENCH, HULL & DODDS 


American High School 
Administration: POLICY AND PRACTICE 


Revised in the light of classroom use in nearly 150 colleges 
and universities across the country, the new edition of this 
excellent book provides an unparalleled text on modern sec- 
ondary school administration. Written by men nationally 
recognized as among the country’s foremost educational 
leaders, its preeminently sound and stimulating presenta- 
tion of principles is further illuminated by up-to-date ex- 
amples of the best practices in today’s high schools. 


OTTO 


Social Education in Elementary Schools 
493 pages, $5.50 


An outstandingly clear, thorough presentation of the mean- 
ing and effective promotion of a vital part of today’s 
elementary education. 


ALEXANDER & HALVERSON 


Effective Teaching in Secondary Schools 
564 pages, $5.75 


Both practical and inspiring, this new methods text is 
already being enthusiastically welcomed in many class- 
rooms throughout the country. 


SPAIN, DRUMMOND & GOODLAD 


Educational Leadership and the 


Elementary School Principal 
371 pages, $4.50 


A challenging analysis of the responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary principal and his opportunities to contribute to 
the community and to education as a whole. 


RINEHART & COMPANY, INC. ¢ 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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school organization or with record keep- 
ing as discrete (and rather inert) ele- 
ments of the principal’s routine, this book 
discusses these topics in relation to the 
instructional objectives of the total school 
program. The wide experience of the au- 
thors in both administration and instruc- 
tion is readily apparent in the book's 
combination of sound principles of in- 
struction with specific and practical helps 
for implementing these principles. 

The book will provide both experi- 
enced administrators and those in train- 
ing with an extremely valuable discussion 
of the role of the elementary principal. 
It should find wide use in college classes 
devoted to the education of elementary 
principals, as well as in in-service li- 
braries of many systems concerned with 
the fuller realization of the leadership 
potential of their principals. For some 
time many educational writers have been 
telling elementary principals what they 
ought to be doing in order to provide 
effective leadership for the instructional 
programs of their schools. Here is a book 
which makes significant inroads into the 
translation of these “oughts” into prac- 
tical behavior. 

—Reviewed by Georce W. DENEMARK, 
assistant dean, College of Education, 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


Patterns of Educational Leadership. 
By Vivienne Anderson and Daniel 
R. Davies. Englewood Cliffs, New Jer- 
sey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 


Another book concerned with 
leadership problems of school people is 
Patterns of Educational Leadership. 


Based on the assumption that there is 


new 


great need for providing increased edu- 
cation in the improvement of human re- 
lations in the preservice and in-service 
training of educational administrators, 
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this interesting volume has attempted to 
meet this need by extensive use of case 
studies that illustrate typical human rela- 
tions problems. These case studies depict 
situations which occur frequently in the 
daily lives of administrators, teachers, 
parents, community representatives and 
pupils. 

Each chapter includes an initial pres- 
entation of several incidents which pose 
problems related to a phase of the school 
administrator's daily work. These case 
studies are followed by a series of dis- 
cussion questions and then a body of 
text material designed to identify some 
of the basic principles relevant to the in- 
cidents given. 

Incidents range from planning faculty 
meetings to planning a new school build- 
ing and from changing the curriculum to 
changing the system of reporting pupil 
progress. The college instructor of ad- 
ministration or curriculum courses will 
find in these incidents an extremely valu- 
able source of realistic, plausible prob- 
situations which can be used as 
jumping off points for group discussions. 
Similarly, persons responsible for plan- 


lem 


ning faculty meetings or in-service edu- 
cation programs may find in these in- 
cidents a stimulus for making their 
meetings reality-centered rather than 
dull recitations of principles isolated 
from practice. 

Use of case studies and of discussion 
questions at the outset of each chapter 
rather than at the end helps to avoid 
leaving the impression that the volume 
is a “cookbook” of recipes for educational 
leaders. The text which follows in each 
chapter, while helpful in its summariza- 
tion of relevant experience and research, 
promotes the view that the answers to 
these problems will come through coop- 
erative study and discussion of these mat- 
ters rather than from this or any book. 
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An especially interesting portion of the 
book is devoted to a description of the 
elements of administrative leadership. 
Particular reference is made to a study 
entitled “A Developing Concept of the 
Superintendency,” reported by the New 
York State Education Department. Three 
dimensions of administrative leadership 
are identified: the job description, the 
man, and the social matrix. D?scussion 
of the social matrix dimension makes 
clear the need of administrators to under- 
stand the impact of all the pressures and 
forces within society which operate to 
shape and influence the school. The dis- 
cussion concludes by observing that 
“unless an administrator can recognize 
and understand the variety of intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual values the peo- 
ple hold dear, he will not be able to make 
the sound educational judgments re- 
quired of him, for the school system is 
the natural focus and often the battle- 
ground when such deeply held values 
come into conflict.” 

A problem area of concern to many 
administrators which was omitted from 
the book is that of implementing the 
recent Supreme Court decisions relative 
to racial the public 
schools. It is to be hoped that many of 
the techniques and procedures suggested 
by this volume may be applied to the 
integration-segregation area with the 
greatest creativity and imagination. The 
method of intelligent group discussion 
which Patterns of Educational Leader- 
ship seeks to promote and extend is par- 


segregation in 


ticularly needed in this issue area, 


charged as it is with deep-seated feelings 
which, in some instances, are supported, 


and in other instances challenged, by 


social custom. 

The book might have been even more 
useful had it deliberately directed atten- 
tion to the forked road situations which 
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many educational leaders face as they 
choose between assuming the role of ad- 
vocate or moderator in relation to an 
issue. Also, some attention to the ques- 
tion of whether a leader is simply to re- 
flect community value patterns after he 
has come to understand these or whether 
he is to become an active agent in the 
reappraisal and possible reshaping of 
the value patterns would have been 
helpful. All in all, however, the discus- 
sion is a valuable one and should serve 
to encourage administrative leaders to 
look earnestly at the effects of their 
leadership on schools and community. 
—Reviewed by Grorce W. DENEMARK. 


Other Current Books 


STUDENT TEACHING. Harold Adams and 
Frank Dickey have, in Principles of 
Student Teaching (American Book, 
1956), compiled useful information for 
undergraduates, which is smoothly writ- 
ten and well fortified with suggested 
activities and selected references. The 
new edition of Student Teaching in Sec- 
ondary Schools (McGraw-Hill, 1956), 
by Raleigh Schorling and H. T. Batchel- 
der, is certain to extend for many years 
the use of this popular book. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Some twenty years 
ago, Lowry W. Harding began to collect 
humorous educational writings. Some of 
his collected poems appeared in his An- 
thology in Educology a few years ago. 
Now he has produced a collection of 
amusing short stories with a sharp point 
to each in Essays in Educology (Du- 
buque: W. C. Brown, 1956). 

A. E. Florio and G. T. Stafford have 
done a useful piece of work in Safety 
Education (McGraw-Hill, 1956), which 
codifies material previously unavailable. 

—Reviewed by Harotp G. SHANE. 
professor of education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Battleground for Ideas 


September 3, 1956 
Editor, Educational Leadership 
Dear Sir: 

Re your introduction to my first col- 
umn for “The Importance of People,” 
where did you get the idea that I am 
“charitable to all”? Wait until you see 
the column on higher ed! 

Now for a comment on the November 
column. You will find it rather hard- 
hitting, but I feel strongly about the 
whole business and think that someone 
Which 


brings me to my conception of a maga- 


needs to say the things I say. 


zine column. 

I believe that a column, as distinct 
from an article, ought to be a sort of 
battleground for ideas rather than 
simply another piece of research report- 
ing or some “nice” statement. It ought 
to have a strong flavor, some individ- 
uality if possible, and it ought to make 
people feel, either for or against. It 
ought, most of all, to make readers look 
forward to the saying, 
“What's he going to do this time?” 


next issue, 

Straight educational reporting can't 
do this sort of thing. One has to be too 
careful about his evidence! But people 
like Bestor, Lynd, and Bush do it all the 
time, and I believe our column ought to 
be the place where we do likewise, 
though perhaps from the other point of 
view. 

So, I hope you will go along with the 
whole thing. This column ought to 
stir people up, and stirred-up people will 


November 1956 


read and react. Maybe there’s a little 

bit in me of the “I'd rather be hated than 
ignored” feeling! 

RicHArD L. HENDERSON 

Column Editor, “The 

portance of People” 


Im- 





“Letters to the Editor” is a new fea- 
ture of the journal. Address corre- 
spondence to: Editor, EDUCATIONAL 
Leapersuip, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














Coming in January 
ENGLISH 
iS 


OUR 
LANGUAGE 


Second Edition 


by Sterling, Lindahl, Koch, Rice, 
Bishop, Westendorf, Hoffman 


Here is a new basal English program for 
Grades 2-8 that you will want to see! This 
complete program includes: Texts, Study- 
books, Guides, Teacher’s Editions of Texts 
and Studybooks. 

Books 3, 4, 5, 6 ready January 1957 
Books 2, 7, 8 in preparation 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago, San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas. Home Office: Boston 
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superficially 
prepared workers 
are an economic 
liability 





Quality-Trained Workers are an Economic Asset 


With changing economic conditions comes an awareness of 
the need for higher standards: Business today has become 
more selective in demanding thoroughly trained office per- 
sonnel. Business looks to your guidance to provide this 
quality training. Therefore, quality training is the only 


training, in the long run, that your school can afford. 


Business prefers Gregg Writers. For more than 60 years 
Gregg Shorthand has been the quality system in America. 


Gregg ... the system of quality ... the system of service. 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York 36: 330 W. 42nd St. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 
Chicago 30: 4655 Chase Ave., Lincolnwood Toronto 4: 253 Spadina Rd. 
San Francisco 4: 68 Post St. London E.C. 4: 95 Farringdon St. 
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From the Editor 


Communication. <A primary objec- 
tive of our editorial staff and the Pub- 
lications Committee’ this year is to in- 
Through the 
journal pages, authors and contributors 
speak to readers. But this does not com- 
plete the act of communication. There 
must be response from readers to make 
this act complete. 


crease communication. 


Only then can we 
judge the effect of the ideas printed in 
these pages. 

How can readers make this act of com- 
munication complete? One way _ is 
through writing timely, thought-provok- 
ing letters to the editor. This November 
issue carries a brief contribution to the 
“Letters to the Editor” column. Its sig- 
nificance for readers lies in a thought- 
ful distinction the writer makes between 
the function of material appearing in 
a “column” of the journal and of mate- 
rial in a regular article. 
readers can use to 
complete the act of communication is 


Another means 
to serve as a continuing “evaluation com- 
mittee.” Does the content of the Oc- 
tober issue—or of the November issue— 
Does it 
serve in some sense to meet your actual 
Reactions of this nature will 
be most helpful to the staff and the Pub- 
lications Committee in looking to the 
future and planning for 
other publications.” 


live up to your expectations? 


needs? 


“other issues, 


October meeting. On October 12-14, 
Washington, D. C., our Association 
held a fall meeting of selected commit- 
members 
and the 


tee and commission chairmen, 
of the 
Washington staff. 


Executive Committee, 
Consideration was 


given to ASCD activities, such as pub- 
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institutes, and 


lications, conferences, 
other projects. Suggestions of this group 
will facilitate the work of ASCD com- 
mittees and commissions. 


Edpress meetings. Each month the 
staff of Educational Leadership attends 
a luncheon meeting of the Washington 
Edpress Several benefits 
come to staff members through attend- 
ance at these meetings. Chief among 
these are the personal contacts with 
the working editorial staffs of the sixty- 


Association. 


some education publications which are 
represented at this meeting. 

Speakers at the first meeting for the 
MiLpReD S. FENNER, 
editor, NEA Journal; and G. Kerry 
SMITH, executive secretary, Association 
for Higher Education, NEA. They gave 
a joint report on their recent experiences 
as delegates to the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, in Manila, Republic of the Phil- 


current year were: 


ippines, and as American advisors to 
the International Workshop on Educa- 
tion held by Edpress during the Manila 
Their inspiring account of 
education editors from 
other nations gave all of us renewed 
our opportunity and responsi- 


conference. 
meetings with 


pride 
bility in working with educational pub- 
lications. 

Visitors. Rosert S. FLEMING, profes- 
sor of education, New York University, 
ASCD Research Commis- 


and chairman, 


sion, stopped in the ASCD headquarters 
office on his way to the Greenville County 
schools in South Carolina where he par- 
ticipated in a pre-school conference. . . . 
We also enjoyed a brief visit with Grr- 
ALD WENpT who is to deliver the address 
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Now! 


600 


TESTED 
REMEDIAL 
READING AIDS 


Can Be Ordered Through One Source 








The new 1956-57 illustrated, descrip- 
tive catalog will be an invaluable 
addition to your resource file. Send 
35¢ today to Dept. 543, Remeedi-Aids 
Service, 799 Broadway, New York 3. 








at the opening general session of ASCD’s 
1957 Conference in St. Louis in March. 

ELIZABETH E. THOMPSON, consult- 
ant, Public Schools, Great Neck, New 
York, who is currently on leave from 
her school position, stopped in to see 
us just before departing on an extended 
trip abroad where she will make record- 
ings of children’s songs and games. She 
hopes to use these recordings in schools 
in this country to further international 
understanding. . . . Grace Scort, pro- 
fessor of education, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, also stopped in 
on her way overseas. She will be in 


Iran for two years as administrative 


adviser in teacher education. 
Choice reading: Feature story in 


Time, September 24, 1956 (p. 16-20) is 
“The Good Man,” an informative and 
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inspiring account of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.’s_ life of dedicated, public-spirited 
service. 

“Further Fables for Our Time,” by 
James Thurber, in The New Yorker, 
September 22, 1956. Sensitive and de- 
lightful are the fables of “The Tigress 
and Her Mate,” “The Magpie’s Treas- 
ure,” and “The Cricket and the Wren.” 

“Who Killed Federal Aid?” by Bess 
Furman in The Saturday Review of Sep- 
tember 8, 1956 is an enlightening article 
on the factors leading to the defeat of 
the 1956 school construction bill. 


You were represented: by ANNA 
Marie Connoiiy of the headquarters 
staff, and ArrHur W. Fosnay of the 
Executive Committee, at the annual fall 
conference of the West Virginia ASCD, 
in Ripley. Theme of this meeting was, 
“Understanding Children: A Challenge 
to the Selection of Resources and to Pro- 
viding Learning Opportunities.” 


Editorial report. Major effort of the 
editorial staff at present is directed to- 
ward final editing and production of 
ASCD’s 1957 Yearbook treating research 
in curriculum improvement. This manu- 
script is in excellent condition, due to 
the skill, insight and tireless efforts of the 
committee, the contributors, the chair- 
man (ARTHUR W. FosHay ) and co-chair- 
man (JAMEs A. HALL). 

Manuscripts of two future booklets 
are now in stages of final preparation: 
“Action Research as a Method of Cur- 
riculum Improvement,” by Hitpa Tapa 
and ExvizaBpetH Noe; and “Research. 
Theory, and Practice in Elementary 
School Science Teaching,” by Maxtni 
DUuNFEE and JULIAN GREENLEE. 

—Rosert R. LeEeprer, editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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@ TOWARD BETTER PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


AROLD W. BERNARD, Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
New Second Edition. Ready for Second Semester Classes. 






O ct -d and updated, this new text presents the practical principles of positive 












= il hygiene, citing their psychological justification. Emphasis is on the appli- 
4 1 of mental hygiene principles to help individuals achieve efficiency, happiness, 
oO yniousness, and fullness in their daily living, with a full consideration of the 
NE il, physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of the human personality. Part I 
ol a with the meaning and significance of mental health. Part II stresses the 
<o ems of, college students in studying, thinking, achieving personal and psycho- 
i. gene il satisfactions, and making mature, constructive social adjustments. Part III 
te s how the adjusting process continues after formal school life. 










NADIAN EDUCATION TODAY 
ed by JOSEPH KATZ, College of Education, University of British 
) imbia. 243 pages, $3.95 






lis symposium are the facts about the Canadian school system, from kinder- 
n to university .. . how the schools are administered, how teachers are trained, 
, is taught to Canadian children, and what methods are used. Here, in the 
s of outstanding educators drawn from all parts of Canada, are outlined the 

and the problems encountered in the Canadian educational system. The 
lems of shared educational responsibility among Province, local Board of 
cation and, in some cases, the Dominion Government, are dealt with, and 
» is a full coverage also of private schools, both religious and nonsectarian. 


w int CHALLENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 
By GEORGE S. COUNTS. In Press 


Here for the first time is the full story of the educational system in operation in 
the Soviet Union today. It depicts the transition from one of the most backward 
countries in Europe to the Russia of 1955. With 60 million students involved in 
some sort of educational program, Russia has become one of the most literate 
nations on the face of the earth, and the backward giant has been transformed 
into a powerful industrial state. Education is conceived of as a political weapon 
controlled by the Central Committee and dedicated to the building of a Communist 
society, and the school, an instrument of political and moral education. 


























HOW CHILDREN LEARN: An Educational Psychology 
By ARDEN N. FRANDSEN, Utah State Agricultural College. McGraw- 


Hill Series in Education. In Press 






A text specifically designed for prospective elementary school teachers. Develops an 
integrated theory of learning, which will increase teachers’ understanding of how 
children learn and improve skills in guiding children in learning. The book begins 
with a discussion of objectives, both subject-matter and personal-social development, 
toward which children should strive. It then considers the kinds of learning 
activities by which these objectives can best be obtained, followed by an integrated 
theory of learning. It is a thorough effort to apply the science of learning, as 
contributed both by psychologists and educators, to more effective teaching. 
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